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THE POULTRY YARD 


All Agree to Separate Sexes 


As soon as we can tell to a cer- 


jtainty the sex we.separate maies and 


females because them the young cock- 
erels grow faster, and during the win- 
ter ome can house them more easily. 
When they are out of sight of the 
hens they are less quarrelsome, will 
eat more, and develop faster and 
preve better breeders. The puliects 
develop faster also under separate 
conditions, lay quicker and are much 
healthier in every way. Besides they 
are more prolific in fertile eggs in 
the breeding season, and less wor- 
ried when separated from the males, 
and their eggs keep better.—[{Burgess 
& Everett, Ingham County, Mich. 

I think it best to separate cock- 
erels from pullets when about three 
months old. The cockerels need 
more fattening feed than pullets and 
not so muc) range.—[Mrs Len Carr, 
Pike County, Mo. 

I separate cockerels from pullets 
as seon as the sex can be distin- 
guished. The stock-of each group 
grows better and makes ‘nore vigor- 
ous fowls which mature much more 
satisfactorily than when the birds 
are allowed continuously together. 
Not only this, but the eggs laid the 
following spring are more fertile and 
produce stronger chicks. I hatch an- 
nually from 3000 to 5000 chicks and 
would not consider any other prac- 
tice than I have mentioned. Usually 
I have about 150 pullets and 30 
Rhode Island Red cockerels, all 
strong lusty birds that had they been 
allowed to run together would have 
been a poor stunted lot.—jMrs C. P. 
Viets, Hartford County, Ct 

My cockerels are separated from 


'pullets at six months old, as I find 


they grow larger in this way and are 
more vigorous when matured, An- 
other advantage when cockerels are 
penned by themsrc’ves is they are not 
20 quarrelsome and feather quicker. 
With the pullets I find no difference 
in their laying qualities whether run- 
ning with the males or not. Too many 
males, however, are worse than none. 
K. McDowell, Philadelphia Coun- 
Pa. 

Some advantage to be gained by 
separating young cockerels from pul- 
lets are the pullets will not be wor- 
ried and will mature quicker and 
lay earlier. The cockerels will not 
be so nervous and excitable and will 
put on flesh faster than if allowed to 
run with the pullets. I separate cock- 
ereis from pullets when they are four 
or five months old. There is no 
stated time to do this, but it is best 
to do it as soon as one sex can be 
distinguished from the other. Some 
smail breeds, such as Minorcas, Leg. 
horns, etc, can be told six to eight 
weeks earlier than the larger breeds. 
Our fowls are pure-bred Barred, Buff 
and White Piymouth Rocks.—[Ray 
lL. Chamberlin, Franklin County, 
Mass. 

I find that by separating cockerels 
and pullets when they are six months 


old that they do not quarrel, and 
fatten better and quicker, and are in 
better shapé to put in the breeding 
pen, or to sell. The -pullets do not 
begin to lay quite so early, but they 
develop better and make larger hens, 
I think it is best to separate them.— 
[R. S. Middleton, Calhoun County, Ia. 

I separate young cockerels as soon 
as they are old enough to be distin- 
guished from the pullets, because 
they fatten more easily when undis- 
turbed by the attentions of the oppo- 
site sex, The cockerels which are to 
be marketed should, of course, be fed 


@ more fattening ration than the pul- 
lets, and those which are to be used 
as breeders should be kept from the 
pullets until about six weeks before 
the eggs are wanted for hatching.— 
{A. Jillson, Windham County, Vt. 
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-| WALKS AND TALKS 
BON THE FARM 


A New York subscriber has _ re- 
cently purchased four cows, two of 
which coughed at the time of pur- 
chase. Since that time the other two 
show indications of trouble, all being 
affected similarity. He states one of 
the cows coughs very hard and when 
im the stable breathes with difficulty. 
None seem to be sick, but the cough 
is always noticeable. It is quite pos- 
sible that these cows have tubercu- 
losis. My advice is to apply the tuber- 
culin test to make certain. In most 
states it is possible to have this done 
at smaii expense, either calling in a 
local veterinarian to make the test or 
to have the state veterinarian do it. 
By writing the commissioner of agri- 
culture or the secretary of agricul- 
ture, as he is known in some states, 
or the secretary of a live stock com- 
mission as he is Known in other 
states, this work can be done at lit- 
le expense, and in some instances 
free of cost. 

It is a splendid rule when buying 
cows to ‘have them always tested 
prior to bringing them home. I have 
purchased a good many cows. but I 
always make the tuberculin test one 
of the conditions of purchase. in 
purchasing two recently I had the 
shipment delayed several days in or- 
der to make sure that this dreaded 
disease affected neither of the cows 
It is a very simple matter when pur 
chasing to take them subject to the 
tuberculin test, and then if they react 
you will not be held for the cattle. 
If they do react you do not want 
them on the farm at all. One tuber- 
culosis cow if stabled with others 
free from the disease will soon trans- 
mit the malady to the other members 
ef the herd. I have seen this hap- 
pen so often that I urge my readers 
whenever making a purchase of 
dairy cows to be certain that they 
are perfect in every way and no meth- 
od is simpler than the tuberculin test. 


Heme Betterment Number 

Our readers by this time have had 
full opportunity. to look over the 
Home Betterment Number. Some no 
doubt have studied it with consider- 
able interest. I would be very glad 
te hear from those who have been 
interested in this number, telling me 
just what articles have been most 
heipful and o what extent this num- 
ber has been useful in their farm 
work. It matters not how complete 
the farm home already is there are 
still seme places where things can be 
made better, and most of our readers 
are looking ahead to new conven- 
iences and appliances which they are 
planning to install as soon as the op- 
portunity is at hand. What I would 
like to know is how you feel about 
the usefulness of this number. What 
phases have been most helpful and 
practical and what subjects. you 
would like to see included in next 
year’s number. You see we are mak- 
ing this magazine for our readers. 
We want to bring together’ those 
things that are of the greatest use 
and practical value to the members 
of our family. Let me hear from you 
about this Home Betterment num- 
ber. Speak right out and let me know 
what you think. 


Spraying Potatoes 

I have seen good evidence of the 
value of spraying potatees. Ours 
started late because of the cold, wet 
spring and just recently the bugs be- 
gan to appear. We got out the spray 
and at once they disappeared. The 
potato grower has an indispensable 
aid nowadays in the spraying ma- 
chine. It is certainly a great im- 
provement over the old ways in the 
old days. When I was a boy we 
picked them off sometimes and then 
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jater used paris green from 4 aprie- 
kling can. Hither method is effective, 
but it is mighty siow work. In my 
opinion, the spraying machine is one 
ef the most weseful implements oa 
the farm We know full well that 
good orchara fruit is now dependesrt 
om proper spraying, and I surmise im 
time we will find spraying as indis- 
pensable for potatoes as well as for 
many other crops. 


Gar@ea Truck 

Independence day found me out im 
the garden very early. To begin with 
I replowed a smali strip of land for 
our tate corm and peas and put in 
shape another strip for some other 
summer garden crops. This sequemee 
of planting is am important feature 
in making the garden do its best. In 
too many gardens the rule is to make 
one or two plantings. if the problem 
is carefully studied out it is possible 
to get the good things throughout the 
summer season. We have been get- 
ting some of the earlier crops now 
for some time, and until frost strikes 
us we shall have an abundance of 
garden products and they will always 
be fresh and in season, because they 
have been planted that way. A good 
garden should not only be extremely 
fertile, but it should be so planned 
that it cam be tended by horse-drawn 
tools, contain a sequence of crops, be 
easily available to the house, and 
last, but not least, contain a great 
variety of things to eat.—[C. W. B. 





The unlooked-for cold, freezing 
weather April not only despoiled 
a large acreage of fruit, but also had 
disastrous effects on the foliage of 
it and all other varieties of trees. 
there seemed to have been some 
cause of alarm upon the appear- 
of the foliage after the passing 
the blizzards those interested in 
value of trees induced John 
. @ noted tree expert of Ohio, 
a lecture in Quincy on the 
Salvation of trees. 

Prof Davey’s iecture was made 
plain and instructive by his illustra- 
tion with stereopticon slides. Every 
time a live branch is cut from a tree 
is de- 


espe 


ways to heal the wounds by. giving 
the stumps a covering of thick paint 
or similar material. 

Careless Linemen. Kill Trees 

In speaking of shade and ornamen- 
tal trees in public parks, on. lawns, 
and along streets and public roads, 
he said serious mistakes were made 
when incompetent persons were em- 
ployed to do the trimming, and he 
severely condemned the custom in 
vogue in many places of placing con- 
victs on such public and important 
work. The running of telephone and 
telegraph wires through the branches 
of trees causes disastrous results. 
Many trees are killed by contact with 
burning wires and damage which 
can never be repaired is caused by 
linemen who will cut off limbs at any 
point when obstructing their work. 
While there appears to be a necessity 
for running trolley wires along road- 
sides in the country, the wires for 
telephone and telegraph service 
should be placed back in fields, far 
away from the trees. The room for 
the spreading of roots should be cal- 
culated by the space required for the 

branches. 

Care should be ta.en to keep the 
body of the tree free from all kinds 
of fungous and scrofulous diseases. 
It sheuld not be expected that when 
pure sap passes through sickening 
virus that the factory of the leaves 
will make pure blood from suck im- 
pure material. It, therefore, follows 
that pure, sound fruit cannot be made 
from polluted matter. Ignorance in_ 
pruning often cuts off four-fifths of 
the life of a tree. 


should be in good bearing condition 
at an age of 300 years. Oak and ether 
shade trees should reach an age of . 
1000 years. 
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Famous Apples Grown on Hillsides 


Mastering Conditions in Southern Ohio--Certain Bottom Lands Ideal for Fruit--Methods for Success As 
Outlined in an Address By U. T. Cox of Lawrence County, Ohio---Prefers Small Orchards--- 
Uses Sod Mulch and Fertilizes Well---Prunes Sparingly and Thins for Quality 


N my section of southern Ohio 
the land is very hilly, though we 
have some very nice bottom land 
along the Ohio river, but away 
from these bottoms it is very 
steep, in some places as steep as 

a house roof. We have good markets, but 
not many farmers in this country who pro- 
duce fruit, consequently the growers get good 
money. These people living on the hills are 
up against it in some respects where the land 
is not worth more than $l.an acre in some 
places and will not produce much. Our hills 
are good for nothing but fruit, which we can 
grow to perfection. 

The old orchards planted 30 or 40 years 
ago are nearly all dead. They bear them- 
selves out and die while in their prime; in 
fact, there are almost none over 35 years old; 
they come into bearing and we push them 
somewhat. Whether it is advisable to grow 
trees that way is to 


at great cost. On this account we have to 
keep the land in grass. This grass is mowed 
and left on the ground. We also haul out 
manure and straw and any other coarse ma- 
terial we can get so as to imitate the cover 
of a forest floor. The leaves form a mulch 
which, when it decays, leaves fertility behind 
and the water that seeps through comes out 
clear and pure. In this respect our orchards 
resemble our forests. Fruit trees require 
great quantities of water. It has been found 
that an apple tree takes up 250 gallons a 
day. First it has to produce the leaves and 
then the apples. Of course, water is going 
out to each leaf all day, so an enormous 
amount must be available in the soil to sup- 
ply this current. . The mulch helps do that 
for us. 

I believe we do not need as large an 
amount of fertility in the soil for fruit as for 
grain, and I believe that apple trees will not 


from decaying vegetation of some kind; un- 
less one has it he cannot get enough moisture. 

We are using the sod mulch system. Our 
hillsides are kept in grass and hay the last 
of May or first of June and the clippings left 
on the ground. Generally we hay again 
through August or September, leaving both 
of these lots of grass where they fall. We 
do not plow up at any time, because the land 
is likely to wash if we plow. Manure is not 
put around all of the trees, because we do 
not have enough. We put it on the poorest 
places; that is, over spots too poor to grow 
grass. I do not believe in having a barren 
soil. 


Planting and Pruning 


My father used to set out trees east and 
west. Those I have planted of late years 
have been set with a curvature of the hills 
by guess, so we can drive through an orchard 

better. The distance 





be seen. We get the 
trees to bear when 
five or six years old. 
Rome Beauty and 
Ben Davis bear well 
at eight to ten; we 
cannot get enough 
before that time to 
pay for picking. 
Some of the large 
orchardists in the 
west have several 
hundred and some 
several! thousand 
acres in fruit, but 
cannot care for it 
properly. I. believe 
the man who has no 
more than he can 
care for properly 
will grow the best 





With us very few 





between trees de- 
pends considerably 
on the variety. My 
trees are about . 25 
feet apart. I would 
not advise others to 
grow trees that close, 
but such varieties 
as Yellow Transpar- 
ent and Wagener we 
plant even 20 feet 


apart. Such small 
trees as they never 
grow together; a 


little farther apart 
will give more room 


and is necessary 
where cultivation is 
practiced. If the 


ground is to be kept 
bare, by all means 
have the trees shad- 
ed. When set close, 








have more than 40 
acres, and I believe 
few depend upon 
hired help alto 
gether, but use the 
labor they have in 
their own = families. 
These people grow 
better fruit, simply 
because they can do 
the work on time. In lots of places the soil 
would get washed away if we did not have 
fruit upon it. If it were put under the soil 
mulch method instead of wheat I believe in 
a few years people would make good for- 
tunes out of such property. We cannot do 
it by growing wheat or other grain, be- 
cause we cannot cultivate the hills; when- 
ever we would work the soil a big rain would 
likely wash parts of it away and take out 
fertility which we could not replace unless 


OUR: SPECIAL CROP REPORTS [5] 4# 


be sure of fruit every year. 
bearing and almost as regular a cropper. 
Yellow Transparent, 


storage, is noted for its high flavor. 
its close relative, it is a highly colored red. 
for market. Both these apples are largely grown in northern territory. 


These two apples are noted because of their extreme earliness in coming into bearing. 
The Yellow Transparent on the left often bears when three years old, and Rog then a 
The McIntosh on the right is nearly as quick in coming into 
Few early apples are so useful for the home as All orchards with 
but for market it must be handled with extreme care, because of its 
tenderness. The McIntosh, which ripens in mid-fall and keeps until Christmas in ordinary high. I have seen 
It is pre-eminently a dessert fruit. Like the Fameuse, 
When properly handled both varieties are useful 


pay as wel] for a dressing of plant food in 
the form of commercial fertilizers as wheat, 
grass, corn and other things of that kind; on 
the other hand, as these crops do not require 
as much water as fruit trees do, by such 
methods land should get better year after 
year, but under ordinary practice it is getting 
poorer because people are taKing out every- 
thing there is in it. One vannot have a suffi- 
cient amount of moisture in the ground and 
neglect humus, and that humus must come 


however, they take 


TWO APPLES POPULAR IN NORTHERN LATITUDES out larger. amouute 


of moisture than when 
set farther apart. 


us are trimmed too 


30me where one could 
drive horses up 
against the trunks. I 
believe in setting trees that have the first 
limb not more than 2 or 3 feet from the 
ground; never above 3 feet. I do not mind if 
the hight is only one foot. Such trees will 
begin to bear younger than if the limbs are 
up higher. One reason I prefer low heads is 
that flowers are not borne on young wood. 
The oider limbs bear the fruit twigs a year 
or two sooner than the new limbs higher up. 

I do not prune my trees as much as some 
people do, because I believe it would not pay 
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me. if I could do it myself, I would, but I 
want no map to prune my orchard whe knows 
nothing about it. As the trees grow older I 
do less and less pruning, because | believe 
one will have a better crop of apples than if 
his trees are pruned out very thin. The frost 
will not injure the buds as quickly. My trees 
have often had a good crop of apples when 
my neighbors had none, because my trees had 
plenty of limbs and do not freeze as much. 
It is true one may have too many apples on 
such trees, but the next best thing is to thin 
the apples. 
Picking Practices 

In picking, one should not get up in the 
tree, but use a ladder. The tree should not be 
so thin that one eannot climb anywhere. My 
practice I know does not suit a lot of people, 
but experience shows that other people do not 
do any better. One must do his own thinking 
and apply the practices that appear best 
adapted to his own conditions. In picking, 
the best way is not to pull the apple straight 
because this may pull off the whole bunch. 
The only way to thin effectively is to use 
both hands. Too many people take hold of 
the young apple and give such a jerk that 
they pull off the next year’s fruit bud with it. 
An apple to be picked to keep well should 
have the stem left on. Some varieties that 
bear in pairs or clusters need thinning or 
the trees may break down and the fruit may 
be small. 

It costs very little to thin a fair-sized tree, 
and I am satisfied that the apples are a great 
deal better for it. It leaves the tree in a 
much better condition to bear the following 
year. That may seem a little strange, but 
there are lots of people who do not do this; 
they let their trees over-bear one year and 
the next have nothing while the trees are 
recuperating. The distance between apples 
after thinning depends on the variety. I do 
not know how far fruits should be apart, but 
believe they ought to be thinned down to 
one in a place, and if this is not enough have 
them so that they will not touch one another. 

Rome Beauty often grows two and three in 
a bunch, and where not thinned it is easier 
to throw down the small ones than to carry 
them down, because the culls have to be 
picked out afterwards. I believe labor can 
be saved at this point, and one will have much 
more pride in his work where the fruit at the 
grading table is of fairly uniform good 
quality. 

We make our own barrels on the farm and 
have them ready when the crop is ripe. I 
believe every grower, if he does not make his 
own barrels, should have the barrels made 
early in the season so as to have them ready 
when the time comes. He will then not have 
to pay extra money for his packages if there 
is a rush at the cocper shops. The orchardist 
should have all the packages made he thinks 
he will need, so if he should have 100 or 200 
barrels of fruit more than he expected he will 
not have to lose time in waiting for a new 
supply. 

Favors Second Picking 

We have been making two pickings in our 
orchard for many years. I think this is the 
correct way, especially with summer apples. 
I would not think of gathcring a summer 
crop without picking two or three times 
those varieties that do not ripen uniformly. 
An apple will grow as long as it hangs on the 
tree, and while it is growing it will take on 
a better color. People pay for color when 
they buy apples. The leaves generally fall 
after a frost, but JI believe the apples con- 
tinue growing until the wood ripens or the 
stems loosen. Some people used to think the 
hot sun makes color in. the fruit, but IT have 
noticed that good color does not come be- 
cause of the hot days and hot nights. About 
the middle of August we have had occasional 
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hot, dry spells and have not secured the coler 
that we usually have had. 

We are trying to grow a good many vari- 
eties that ripen through the summer and fall 
as well as up to the winter. We have a 
wagon on the market nearly all summer and 
fall. It pays us to sell apples in baskets 
and grade them up nicely. We try to grade 
the early apples, for we have found that if we 
put all grades together people want to pay 
about what the cull baskets are worth; con- 
sequently the best way is to have the apples 
as nice as we can get them. For the past 
two or three years we have sold a great many 
at $2 a bushel. Some years they do not sell 
nearly that high. At these rates one cannot 
blame growers for setting out early varieties. 

I am setting ovt more Jonathan and 
Grimes’ Golden of late years than anything 
else, as I already. have plenty of Rome 
Beauty. I would not care to plant an orchard 
of mixed varieties, but would set out blocks 
one row of one kind, one of another and so 
on. I believe in setting out full blocks or not 
less than four rows of_a kind. Some people 
say that one gets much better fertilization of 
the blossoms by having the varieties mixed. 
I believe it better to have more than one row 
of a variety if this is the object; four rows 
is none too few. 

Methods of SeHing 

In going to local markets a person must 
learn to be a salesman. One man can get 
twice as much out of his fruit as another. 
I therefore believe in training boys as they 
grow. The man who is honest has no trouble 
in getting plenty of trade, and the man who 
is honest in buying is honest with the man 
who is selling. Honest buyers are willing to 
pay whatever is just for the fruit. 

We have a good many grocers and fruit 
stands and a good deai of trade among them 
all. Orders are sent to the farm by tele- 
phone, and when we have enough stuff we 
can go to market nearly every day. 
generally pick about three grades of apples 
and then have some culls besides. Last win- 
ter we had a good many culls. We pick out 
the uniform apples first in a basket to face 
the barrel with; in fact, we would rather 
not have the extra large ones along with the 
lot’ tot so large. If more are picked and 
little ones are vacked with them the differ- 
ence will be noticed at once. 

The first grade we make is 2% inches in 
diameter or larger and of fairly good color. 
Barrels filled with such frvit are marked 
“Fancy.” I use three colors of ink in stamping 
the barrels, as follows: “Fancy Rome 
Beauty” with my name and address in blue. 
This is the best grade. The next is stamped 
in red “Choice Rome Beauty” also with ad- 
dress. This grade is also nice. We put up 


‘a smaller grade sometimes under the name of 


“Rome Beauty’’ in black. This last grade is 
good for fiome use, for cider and so on. It 
includes some drops, wormy and scabby fruit. 
None are shipped to the city market, as I 
believe it a detriment to the trade te send 
them there. 


CARE IN HARVESTING POTATOES 


G. R. WILSON, WEXFORD ©O, MICH 
Unless some disease has attacked the pota- 
toes, when the leaves turn yellow it is a sign 
of ripening. Under these conditions it is all 
right to begin digging as soon as the vines 
are thoroughly dead. When the vines are 
killed by a severe frost or a freeze, it is 
best to leave the potatoes in the ground a 
few days, if it is deemed safe, as the skin 
will harden or toughen somewhat, and thus 
have a tendency to prevent peeling when 
handled. If the vines are attacked with 
blight, the proper thing to do is to gather 
the vines together before digging, and burn 
them. If the tubers come in contact with 
blighted vines, they are liable to become in- 


digger. 


We - 


-warmth, starts the sprouts early. 
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fected, and infected tubers will soon begin 
to 

Under ordinary conditions, I like a potate 
The only way to use a digger suc- 
cessfully on a hill is to run as nearly as 
possibie directly up the hill. It is very easy 
to dig with a machine where the potatoes 
have been planted with a machine. Two or 
three hard frosts will usually loosen the vines 
from the tubers so that they cause little 
trouble, but if they do hang on badly, it pays 
to go ahead of the machine and pull! the 
vines. Then the machine leaves the potatoes 
in a nice row, where they can be picked up 
Very readily. Stony ground bothers a ma- 
chine somewhat, but unless it is very bad, 
the only trouble is the frequent stops to get 
stones out from between the elevator and a 
pulley. I prefer a machine with two wheels 
ahead instead of one, as the wheels between 
the rows usually run smoother than they do 
when running directly over the hills, and to 
do good work with a machine it is essential 
to avoid jogging up and down, or sideways. 
It is a good plan to dig every other or every 
third row, and then as soon as the potatoes 
are picked up, the rest of the rows may be 
dug, thus avoiding the horses tramping on 
any of the potatoes. A potato digger is not 
a stump puller, nor a separator for sods, etc, 
but if the ground is kept fairly clean and the 
rows even, the machine does nice work and 
greatly cheapens the cost of digging. 

Crate Best Receptacle 

I find the ordinary bushel crate the best 
receptacle for handling potatoes. In making 
them, be sure to have the corner strips tri- 
angular in shape, with two sides right angled, 
and then nail the side pieces on the two right- 
angled sides, leaving the other side for the 
inside of the crate. This plan is far better 
than a four-cornered strip, as the square 
edge bruises the tubers greatly. If it is rainy 
at harvest time, these crates assist in drying 
the potatoes, where the side pieces are about 
1% to 2 inches apart. 

The question of storing and marketing 
depends upon several things; weather condi- 
tions, distance from market, time of selling, 
ete. If it is desired to hold them on the 
farm until winter, I think the cellar is the 
better place for them, if it can be kept at the 
right temperature. Thirty-four degrees is 
about right if the potatoes are to be kept till 
spring. The temperature should not get 
lower than 34; it might better be warmer than 
colder. It is also better for the potatoes to 
be in a dark room. 

Keep Out the Light 

Light shining on potatoes colors them and 
injures the flavor. Light, together with 
These 
should not start until just before time to 
plant. Where the sprouts get quite a growth 
before planting time, and get knocked off in 
handling, the seed loses some of its vitality, 
and this we cannot afford. The. potatoes that 
are to be kept for eating until new ones come, 
should be kept dark and cool, as suggested 
before, and. they will be much firmer and 
better flavored than those kept warm and 
light. The latter will become flabby and in 
time shrivel up. A sunburned potato has not 
a good flavor, but it is just as good for seed 
as any. 

It is a good plan sometimes, where - it 
happens to be quite warm at digging time, to 
put the potatoes in piles on the ground and 
cover them with straw and dirt. I have not 
done this, however, as my cellar is so 
arranged that I can get pienty of circulation 
of air. The tendency, a great many times 
where potatoes are left in piles as mentioned, 
is to leave them out too long, and I know of 
some heavy josses thereby. If it is expected 
to leave the potatoes out all winter, a pit 
should be dug, and an air chamber of say 
6 inches left at the top. 
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fertility which we could not replace unless 


OUR» SPECIAL CROP -REPORTS 


neglect humus, and that 


humus must come 
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- Crops Standing in Critical Position 


Worst Drouth in History of Northwest--Spring Wheat Prospects Very Low---Corn Late and Small, But Growing 
Fast--Must Have Good Weather Conditions---Oats Promise Fully Maintained, But Weather for Filling Un- 
favorable-—Dry Weather Hurting Potatoes---Apples Uneven But Better Than Expected--By B. W. Snow 


HE month of June developed weather 

conditions that were immensely un- 

favorable to growing crops in some 

parts of the country and were re- 
garded with apprehension over practically 
all of the great central valleys. In the north- 
west, covering particularly Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas and extending to 
some extent into northern Iowa and Ne- 
braska, there was a long period of high tem- 
peratures and lack of rainfall which, in most 
of this district, was still unbroken at the 
close of the month. 

Through the Ohio and middle Mississippi 
valleys and the greater part of the Missouri 
valley, the month was marked by very high 
temperatures during the last half and by 
great inequalities in the matter of rainfall. 
On the whole, however, through the central 
valleys there was not very much actual crop 
deterioration from lack of rain but at the 
close of the month there was a great deal of 
apprehension of possible damage unless 
there should be a very quick and decided 
return to normal conditions. 

Winter Wheat About Normal 
The condition of winter wheat on July 1, 


or at date of harvest, as reported by our 


yields and others show disappointment at 
results. 

The 
ported 


average condition of wheat is re- 
at 81.0, as compared with 80.6 on 
June 1. For purpose of comparison, the fol- 
lowing statement showing the average con- 
dition on July 1 for the last five years is 
presented: 


1908..... 
1907..... 


83.5 
74.6 


1910..... 81.0 
1909..... 82.1 


A comparison of the record for the past five 
years will show that the present.is the lowest 
condition, with the single exception of 1907, 
that has been reported during that time. 

American Agriculturist never undertakes to 
make an estimate of the wheat crop until it 
has ample returns of threshing yields. There 
is always a demand, however, for the in- 
dicated yields on the basis of condition and 
it may be said that the present return, on 
the basis of past experience, would indicate 


1906..... 87.2 
1905..... 86.1 


a crop of about 386,000,000 bushels. 


In our report on spring wheat on June 1 
we took occasion to explicitly point out that 
there had been a serious absence of normal 
rainfall in Minnesota and the Dakotas since . 
last fall. At that time this absence of re- 


serve moisture in the ground had not, in any 











animal is perfectly apparent. 
the prize winning type. 


correspondents, does not vary materially 
from the condition on June 1. 

The harvest at the close of the month 
has progressed as far north as central IIli- 
nois, and while it-is too early to undertake 
to make any statements as to rate of yield, 
yet there is no evidence that the average 
yield is likely to be materially different than 
has been indicated by the conditional reports 
during the season. In states where the 
promise has been satisfactory all the sea- 
son, like Texas and portions of Oklahoma, 
correspondents speak very encouragingly of 
large yields. On the other hand, in states 
like Kansas, Missouri and southern Illinois, 
where the conditions have been exceedingly 
spotted, some correspondents anticipate good 








CHAMPION HOLSTEIN BULL, OWNED IN KANSAS 


The Stone herd of Holsteins from Peabody, Kan, is justly celebrated. This bull here 
pictured has been a consistent prize winner for several years. That he is & magnificent 








He comes of a celebrated family and his calves are also of 


way, affected the promise of the wheat crop, 
although the general average was a little 
low, but it was pointed out as significant of 
possibilities of serious loss if weather condi- 
tions should prove unfavorable. 

The month of June now past has given 
sinister significance to the suggestion which 
we made. During the whole of the month 
there has been an absence of general] rainfall 
throughout the whole northwest, and the few 
local showers that were experienced have, 
in the main, been so widely scattered and 
insufficient as to do rothing more than 
barely check crop declines for a time. 

At the date of writing this, July 5, there 
has been no relief and the crop situation is 
is indicated by the very bad figures of con- 


unquestionably very much worse now than 
dition which we publish and which neces- 
sarily refer to the situation during the last 
week in June. Broadly speaking, there are 
only a few districts in North Dakota that 
can, by any possibility, get half of a normal 
yield. 

In addition to this very serious situation 
in all of the northwest, there has been a ma- 
terial decline in spring wheat condition in 
every state where it is an important crop. On 
the northern Pacific coast the crop was heavy 
and would be regarded as a feature were it 
not for the more serious loss in the east. 

The condition of the crop on July 1 is re- 
ported at 67.2. With a single exception, this 
is the most severe drop in spring wheat con- 
dition that has ever been reported in a single 
month, the exception beine in 1900 where, as 
a result of the drouth of that year, there was 
a drop of some 30 points. 

For purposes of comparison, the following 
statement shows the spring wheat condition 
on July 1 for each of the past five years: 


92.3 1907..... 87.1 1906.... 90.8 
93.3 1906..... 88.4 


It will be noted that the present condition 
is by far the most unsatisfactory that has 
ruled in the last five years. It may further 
be pointed out that under ordinary condi- 
tions the critical period of spring wheat de- 
velopment is after July 1. This year, the 
crop must go through the July reriod, parti- 
cularly through the period of heading and 
filling with a vitality that is already seri- 
ously impaired so that there seems little or 
no possibility of any material recovery here- 
after, no matter what weather conditions 
may prevail. 

It may be said, however, for what it is 
worth, that the condition of the crop in the 
last week of June was such that if it could 
have matured with that prospect, a spring 
wheat crop of about 217,000,000 bushels would 
have been possible. This figure, however, 
has little meaning at this time as there has 
been a further serious loss of prospect. 

The following table shows the condition of 
spring and winter wheat on July 1 this year, 
a similar statement for June being presented 
for purposes of comparison: 


Condition of Wheat, 1910 
Winter Spring 
June July June July 
New England - — 95 90 
New York 95 95 -—— — 
Pennsylvania 91 91 _ _— 
Texas 88 90 _— _— 
Arkansas $3 95 -- _ 
Tennessee 78 86 _— _— 
West Virginia 89 89 - = — 
Kentucky 81 86 ~—- = 
Ohio 84 83 oo co 
Michigan 81 82 92 78 
Indiana 78 76 -~ oo 
Illinois 79 75 95 84 
Wisconsin 95 90 94 79 
Minnesota 80 73 88 68 
lowa 79 84 $2 88 
Missouri 70 74 _- — 
Kansas 72 73 90 58 
Nebraska 65 70 89 €5 
North Dakota — -= 89 58 
South Dakota _— -- y 65 
California 94 91 §2 86 
Oregon 94 90 98 80 
Washington 90 85 97 82 
Oklahoma 85 89 = = 
Other 86 86 95 85 
Average 80.6 81.0 90.3 67.2 


Corn Not Entirely Satisfactory 

-Complete returns from practically every 
corn growing county of importance in the 
country indicated a material increase in the 
acreage devoted to this crop. This increase 
was anticipated and in part is the result of 
the abandonment of winter wheat acre- 
age on account. of winterkilling. The 
[To Page 52.] ‘ 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


HEAD 


nd is the time. e we 
R inno, i the Heary Stevens & Son, Lacona@®. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made eoiy milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
od sore have made oe butter records 
which average over = 

want choice cattle of this breed 

or sex write 


E. A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


me Neme-<* RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE vay, Concompis, the first cow to make 
BUTTER in? pA 
SADIK vas goncnases 4th, the first cow (with 
first calf) to make 2% Jbs. in? DAYS. 
CAN SPARE A carioad of young cows. 
A few bull oe. ‘ 
Quali 
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nicely marked cows am 4to 7 years, 
freshen in August, ber and 
also 20 
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“East River Grade Holsteins” 





65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 

Thirty cows now fresh giving trom 40 Ibs, to 60 Ibs. of 
sh a Ali young. 

pond Sept. All young and 


12,000 Ibs. of milk in one 
ng for more milk don’t fail to see 
and see them 


Thirty five cow. a= in A 
eapabie: ot giving 19. Ibs. 
tr. ad Sons. 


JOHN B. 


Phone 28 F 12 Cortland, N. Y. 


Hioh Grade Cows 


We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 
Gows due to freshen in July, August, September and 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 

p Ronen Sot goer be $85.00 per head. 

<i and look them ever before 


FF P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


Fairview Farms Herd 


offers young bull four months old sired 
pple Mo K and out of a 











Write. 
BE. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 
25 SEPT. COWS 


JUNE COWS 
Ranging in price from $85 to $215 
£E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. ¥ 


ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. Record. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


COOKDALE STOCK FARM 


Offers King Prilly Segis, No. 46768, only son of Prilly and King 
Begis In the world, and seven of his daughters from A. ro 
dams. From 29 to 23 lbs. of butter in seven days. 

P. A K, - Fort Plain, N. ¥. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registersd Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 




















LIVE! STOCK | AFFAIRS 


Caring for Stock During Drouth 


The extended drouth in some sec- 
tiens of the country has made it nec- 
essary to give special attention to 
herds and flocks in order to prevent 
serious losses. Prof G. C. Humphrey 
of the college of agriculture of the 
university of Wisconsin urges farmers 
to give special care to animals at this 
tire to prevent their suffering from 
the drouth. 

The importance of plenty of shade 
cannot be overestimated. Stock may 
be housed during the day, if neceés- 
sary, in darkened stables through 
which air may pass, where the ani- 
mals will be less annoyed by flies. An 
ample supply of water is also an es- 
sential, and the water supply should 
be well protected even though it costs 
considerable labor to haul water from 
a distance. Good food is also essen- 
tial at this time. Green feed is pref- 
erable, although dry hay may be 
used without serious result, 

Now is a good time to cull out the 
poor animals, as it is no time for star 
boarders. Only the very best individ- 
uals in herds and flocks should be 
maintained 


Work tlaiaes te in Hot Weather 


R. I. LITTLE, TOWA 





During the excessive hot period of 
weather many valuable horses die 
from being overheated. A very good 
plan, the one I adopted on my Illinois 
stock farm, was to wash the horses 
every evening as they came from work, 
using from one to three gallons of wa- 
ter that has stood in the sun until 
warm. For the first washing it is bet- 
ter to have some soap in the water. A 
good-sized sponge is the best to wash 
with but a good wash cloth will 
answer the purpose. Be careful to re- 
move the sweat, gum and dirt from 
the entire body and legs. This opens 
the pores of the .skin and causes the 
heat to escape from the horse’s body. 

By placing the hani on the horse 
soon after the washing you can feel 
the heat leaving, and you will be sur- 
prised to find such a heat. But when 
it comes out it cools the interior of the 
body, thus in many cases preventing 
over heating. This process has saved 
many a valuable horse. In addition to 
this, water the horse often and drive 
slow. 

Oats are the best feed in hot 
weather, much better than corn, as 
corn is heating. It is also a good pian 
to turn horses to grass at night if it 
is possible. If not, be sure and give 
them some cut grass at night. This 
treatment will help to cleanse the 
blood and assist in keeping the horse 
in good health. As horses are high 
priced now it pays to save their health 
and strength and prolong their lives. 


Consider the Runt Pig 


J? LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 





A. 


It is often advised to kill the runt 
Pig on sight and perhaps this is the 
best plan for the large hog grower, 
but in this time of insufficient supply 
and consequent high prices for hogs 
I am of the opinion that it is far bet- 
ter to give the runt a chance to grow 
into a hog. There are some runts that 
will never prove profitable, but a pig 
of good breeding will usually grow 
out and make a good hog. 

Last spring there was one pig in a 
litter of my Chester Whites that was 
not half as large as the best pigs of 
the litter. Some would have advised 
killing it, but I let it go with the rest 
and at weaning time it was nearly as 
large as any of them. The man {f 
sold a part of them at weaning 
time did not object to paying the same 
price for it that he did for the oth- 
ers. Once I put a runt pig of a litter 
of eight full blood Chester White 
pigs to itself and fed it separately 
from them At eight weeks old it 
weighed 20 pounds, while its mates 
were one-third larger: I slaughtered 
this pig at 7% months old, and it 
dressed 197 pounds. This was better 
than many 
choice pigs. 

If there is a scarcity of pigs it will 


to 


{ 





hog feeders do with the | 


usually pay to give the runt a little 
extra chance. A moderate 
middlings or some other good feed 
will soon show whether there is any- 
thing of value in the runt pig. Well- 
bred hogs will soon respond to good 
feeding, hut the choice pigs of poorly 
bred hogs are not usually profitable. 





Rape fer Fall Pastaring—If rape is 
grown for fall pasturing the Mich- 
igan experiment station considers 
July 1 as about the right time to sow 
the main crop in that state. The crop 
matures for feeding in about two 
months Trom time of seeding. ‘The 
seed is sown either broadcast at the 
rate of three pounds per acre or in 
drills 30 inches apart at the rate of 
two pounds per acre. ‘* number of 
experiments at the station indicate 
that better results are secured by the 
latter method. The seed should be 
covered with a light harrow when 
broadcasted. If seeded in drills a 
common garden drill will answer. sat- 
isfactorily on a small scale. 


Experiments at Cornell have shown 
that the eggs produced from vigorous 
fowis are more fertile than those from 
less vigorous ones. They have greater 
hatching power, and the hens them- 
selves pay much larger profits on ac- 
count of the larger egg yield and less 
mortality.—[(Prof J. E. Rice. 











whea mifk prodacts are at their lowest, if 
you would make a profit on dairying you 
will have to have the very best cows 

bie. If you wish to insure your- 
self against getting poor or common cows 
come to 


River Meadow Farms, 
N.Y. 
as only the best stay over aight in theis 




















sired by King of the Veemans, whose 
aie ite utser Boy 34, bom of De Kol 

The greatest sire of 
“he yy Veeman A, 2%.% 
gi00 and up. I have twoof his ns 

two months old that I can sell at $35 each. 

write just what you want in first letter. 

. A, CARR Tully, N. ¥. 


BULL GALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER oe. ». . emeet 
VELD PIETERTIE D 
ZOLLER BEROS., —— tae Oh N. ¥. 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 
hh ctady, R. D. No. 2, N. ¥. 


xinaty ett Bs A, B. 6. Pee a you ara 
I can save you times trou K. DG SRVIS. Pigereck, . 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


from 3040. sires. Ready fer service. 
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AYRSHIRES 

keep your eye on 
— tw -five of a; — 
esen Buc 
Auchepbrain, fether ball Castic- 
— by choice selections the 
y of these cows when mated 

Er cnbeet sires tn im Americ3. 


Solicited. 
Brewster, N. Y. 


ot Co ee. 
Maple Leaf Stock 
=== Farm ——— 

Bull Calf from 20 lb. Dam. 


G. H. MANHARD, Manhard, Ont. 
ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Gpstonte or ieee. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Blcomvilie, N.Y. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 


High-Class Wmported Guernseys 


F.6.SENHAM & SON, —- CANANDAIGUA, K. ¥, 
Chester White and ° 

ange Yorkshire S wine 
in ne orders for for Fail for Fall Setvice ce boars tor October 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


C.E.Hamilton, Manager, Chazy, New York. 
Please mention this paper in your reply. 


White Horse F arm 
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AEGE SFAKSHIRES AT MlanwWoog 


Be eet ft ee ee re 


AIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 
D. D. BROWM, ILION. BN. ’ N. Y., eT Dp. Not. 


R. F. D. No. 2. 
SHROPSHIERE S, 














OXFORD DOWN RAMS annoE EWES 


Tai paid 00 ye 7 Be, 
two 


or eee 


ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. The best lot 
over chown in this country. Quality, 


ga: Fcaan ‘winners. 

potter and vi winners. 
=weon s. reiy 

172% South St., Auabura, N. ¥. 


| AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by mail or here at school. 21 students 
last term. ‘The largest school of 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker 50c per year. 


i i +, Taree 

i bull sired by Prince 
Holstein bull calves. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 














Dairymen’s League Organized 


With delegates present from 15 
counties of New York and sections of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, the dairymen’s league was 
permanently organized at Middletown 
on June 29. President Gerow of 
Washingtonville, N Y, called the meet- 
ing to order and stated the object was 
to form a permanent organization of 
the league. Secretary Manning in 
making his report stated that 17 
counties of New York state now have 
local organizations with a number of 
locals in other states. He stated that 
the total number of cows signed and 
fer which fees had been paid were 
34,365 with enough more promised 
to bring the number up to 50,000, 
During the year $3700 had been col- 


lected and a balance is on hand 
of $1544.30. 

The board of directors elected at 
the meeting are: B. M. Connor of 
Washington county, Wallace Stever 
of Columbia county, W. D. Haggerty, 
Charles Drake and Louis M. Hardin 
of Sussex county, Walter Tallman 


and J. B: Mynard of Ulster county, 
Oscar Bailey and G. F. Penny of Put- 
mam county, A. H. Haight and H. W. 


Culver of Dutchess county, A. E. 
Jackson Of Delaware county, J. Y. 
Gerow, Albert Manning and M. A. 
Lain of Orange county, L. B. Young 
of Chenango county, W. A. Dauchy 


of Madison county, W. B. Guinnip of 
Pennsylvania and E. 8. Lovell of Con- 
necticut. 

At the meeting Albert Manning, 
who has rendered such splendid 
service to the organization was voted 
the sum of $300, but this Mr Manning 
declined. A vote of thanks, however, 
was given him by the convention for 
his faithful, energetic, untiring work 
in behalf of the organization. At the 
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comfortable and contented in these 
quarters. Stanchions are always left 
open and the cattle put their heads 
in and out at will, If cattle are de- 
horned they do not trouble each 
other at all. Manure is drawn out of 
the stable about once a week. A tank 
holding five to six barrels, one end in 
the horse stable and the other in the 
cattle barn, makes watering compar- 
atively easy. There is a box stall 14 
feet square at one side of the door. 
The site of the barn was previously 
occupied by a considerable number 
of old buildings. The barn shown 
herewith has a floor 16 feet wide and 
approached as shown in picture. A 
horse fork for handling hay is very 
convenietn in harvesting. 


Satisfactory Hog Fountains 


B. M. PARKER, INDIANA 








My attention was called to a short 
article in Orange Judd Farmer of 
April 23 under the title of Stock 
fountains lighten labor, with much of 
which I agree. It is the one error in 
the article to which I call the atten- 
tion of your army of readers, espe- 
cially hog raisers. The error is that 
of recommending valve-controlled 
fountains for hogs when there is on 
the market something which I con- 
sider incomparably better. I refer to 
the valveless air-controlled fountains, 

I market through the year, from 
my own feeding, 300 to 600 hogs. For 
watering them I use five of these 
valveless fountains, I have used these 
five fountains for three years, and 
never has one of them choked up 
with trash or mud and so failed to 
deliver the water in the trough in all 
that time. Compare this experience 
with the valve fountain, which is 
never entirely safe to use with a val- 
uable lot of hogs without almost con- 














SPLENDID DAIRY BARN IN NEW YORK 


of. the 


directors, 
permanent 
W. D. 
Man- 


board of 
made 


meeting 
J. Y. Gerow was 
president of the organization; 
Haight, vice-president; Albert 
ning, secretary; L. M. Hardin, treas- 
urer. The executive committee con- 
sists of Ambrose Jackson, Sc. BB 
Drake, A. H. Haight and the presi- 
dent and secretary as ex officio, mem- 
bers. To comply with the laws of 
New Jersey a meeting of the board 
of directors will be held at an early 
date in Newton, Sussex county, N J. 





Dairying in the Empire State 

The barn here shown is 
owned by Carlos W. Rowe of Essex 
county, N ¥. The barn is 40x100 feet 
with 18-foot posts. It contains a base- 
ment under the entire building with 
concrete floor. One end of the base- 
ment is used as a horse stable and 
the balance for cattle, with a strong 
partition between. There is a row of 
stanchions around the outside, the 
cattle facing the wall, witha passage- 
way of 4 feet in front of them. This 
passageway is used as a feeding alley, 


splendid 


the- cattle feeding off the cement 
floor. The feed comes through a drop 
door, from above silage also dis- 
charges into the feeding alley. 

A 16-foot door opens from this 
basement into the barn toward the 
east. The basement is always com- 


fortable; the door is always left open 
except on the coldest nights; with 
plenty of bedding my cattle are very 


stant watching lest some little par- 
ticle get under the valve, oftentimes 
when least expected, and let out all 
the water, or lest mud close the valve 
and shut off the flow. 

The reason why these valveless 
fountains are so dependable is that 
there are no valves or other working 
parts to be interfered with by mud 
and trash, or to get out of order. 





Prizes Ahead for Jerseys—The 
American Jersey club will offer pre- 
miums at 13 state fairs, the national 
dairy show and other cattle exhibi- 
tions. At the state fairs one gold 
medal, value $20, will be given to the 
exhibitor of grand champion bull. 
Another of same value to _ grand 
champion female. Prizes of $30, $20 
and $10 will be awarded the owner 
of cow having an accepted record in 
authenticated test of one year, made 
according to rules of the club, which 
is awarded the highest number of 
counts on the basis of 100 for per- 
fect, by the official judge of such 
show, adding to the counts allowed 
for confirmation one count each for 
20 pounds of butter fat produced by 
the cow in ome year over the mini- 
mum_ required at her age. Prizes of 
$40, $80 and $20 will be given to the 
four females over one year, the get 
of one sire, three of which must be 
in milk. The exhibit of the Jersey 
cattle at the nationai dairy show will 
cost about $1200.. A students’ judg- 
ing trophy will be awarded the best 
team from an agricultural college in 
judging Jerseys and a scholarship in 
post graduate dairy husbandry to the 
leading member of the team. 
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Look Him 
Right In The Eye 


Two sorts of agents claim that 
disk-filled or other complicated, 
hard-to-wash, out-of-date cream 
separators are modern and easy to 
clean. One sort knows better, but 
hopes you don’t, because he wants 
to sell you that kind of machine. 
Look that fellow right in the eye— 
tell him you do know better and 

he can't fool you. The other 
sort of agent is simply mistaken— 
he does not know the facts. Tell 
him to look at a 

















Cream Separator 


Tell him it has neither 
disks nor other contrap- 
tions, yet produces twice 
the skimming force, 
skims faster, skims 
twice as clean and washes 
several times easier than 
common separators. Wears 
a lifetime. 

The World's Best. 
World’s_ biggest separator 
works. Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. 

Sales easily exceed 
most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably replace 
more common separators 
than any one maker of such 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
EST CHESTER, PA. 
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Keeps Milk 
Sweet Longer 











tin, and without seams or 
corners, it is easily cleaned 
and absolutely sanitary. 
Occupies floor space but 24 
inches square and Pretec- 





alte Grade tor —Direct 

we $25 to $50 direct et my factory 

price— it prepaid. Gel the only 
atrunein “Bath of O11," 


e @ $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth $1 extra, but 
costs you nothing extra. 


90 Days’ 
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Terre Haute Veterinary College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Terre Haute Veterinary College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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THE PRODUCT OF 
EXPERIENCE**°HONOR 


CALDWELL SPECIAL-$93, 10 


Money cannot buy a better 

H. P. gasoline engine than mine 
and I am ready to 

prove it as I want 


ive satisfaction. 
Try the Ca 





PliSave You$50 
On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 


sok tod give you my $50.9 Saving Price and Special 
Beok—and wing Price an 
tion. w yeu cunsnve en much answering thie litde ad- 










postal addressed 
7 of Waterloo, lowa, will 


you 
Witt You Pay @ Penny For 
The Poste! and Seve 650.007 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY CO. 


. 89 ocottowey St. Waterioe, te. 
MINERAL 
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$1 PACKAGE 
cures ordinary cases. 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price, Agents wanted. 
Write for deseriptive book let > 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENVE PITTSOUNG, PA. 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
ane ubisesron CURE g 
oe Spat reer oe 




















SAFE TO USE 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third cas 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Oble 





Bottle ; 6 f 5. 
3G for S5. ane 


. B. J. KENDALL COn, 
“kecckore Falls, Vt. 
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paid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Aven 
Brooklya, E. ¥. 
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WEEKLY 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at Postojice as second-class mail matter 
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SRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
. (A year's free for a club 
3 ae 
toe Specimen copy 


DISCONTINUANCES—F oliowing the general 
ders, it our custom to continue 





ADVERTISING KATES—Siaty cents agate 
@ue (14 lines to the inch) each Dis- 
— maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
we., an vited. For 


Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 
t. 
OUR G NTEEK—With each subscriber to the 
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send to the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
* Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
szw YORK CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street People's Gas Building 
Charlies Wm Burkett, Editor 


NEW YORK, JULY 16, 1910 
Utilizing Waste Fruit 


Great savings are this year being 
made in Georgia by canning waste 
Peaches. Formerly tons of fruit be- 
low market grade or too ripe to ship 
were annually allowed to rot in the 
erchards or on the dumps. This prac- 
tice is being changed. Not only have 
canning factories sprung up to take 
eare of surplus and waste stock, but 
home canning outfits are becoming 
more popular each year. Thus losses 
are being converted into profits. 

In all fruit sections there are op- 
portunities to follow this line of work. 
While it is not ‘likely that the home 
canned product will likely succeed in 
competition with the commercial ar- 
ticle, yet it is more than probable 
tnat domestic canners will be able to 
work up private trade in their home 
villages and towns. For such pur- 
poses the small canner has the cer- 











tain advantage of coming in close 
teuch with his customer, and thus 
establishing his reputation. So much 


money cannot only be saved but ac- 
tually made in this way that it will 
pay fruit growers who cannot reach 
a canning factory to put up their sur- 
plus fruit by means of a home can- 
ning outfit. 


Railroads Shy at Rate Law 








The opening of summer finds the 
raliroads professing to be very much 
fn the dumps over the federal rate bill 
which became law late in June, as 
described at the time in our news col- 
wumns. One of the features which most 
disturbs them is the power of the in- 
terstate commerce commission to es- 
tablish rates of freight. The trans- 
portation companies talk of lack of 
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iving profits in the business, or smailer 
rates of dividends to shareholders. One 
of the latest announcements, accord- 
ing to the daily newspapers, is that of 
James J. Hill at St Paul, who in an 
address warned the brotherhood of lo- 
comotive engineers to go siow with 
their living expenses (even farmers 
have’ to do that) urging them to save 
their money for a rainy day, referring 
to inadequate terminal facilities and 
to the inability of the railroads to bor- 
row money to better these facilities. 
He said that bumper grain crops this 
year would simply blockade traffic. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note 
that quite recently the stock markets 
have shown rather more firmness under 
a belief in good western crops and a 
consequent liberal freight traffic. Per- 
haps this better tone in Wall street 
may be attributed also to a feeling that 
some of the railroads were more 
seared than hurt in the federal legis- 
lation. In fact, it is now agreed that 
the measure has certain features 
which will contribute to stability in 
the value of the better class of rail- 
road securities. 


Improve Poultry Department 


Now is the time to plan improve- 
ments in state and county fair poul- 
try departments. Not one of these 
is beyond betterment. Indeed, all 
with which we are familiar are 
inferior in certain important particu- 
lars. If the show exists for the ex- 
hibitors the public should be ex- 
cluded! There’s no doubt about that! 
But if the public pays admission to 
the grounds, and it does, it should be 
accorded some rights if not privileges. 

Probably most people know the 
difference between a duck and a tur- 
key, a chicken and a goose; but it is 
doubtful if the majority know the 
difference ‘between varieties of the 
various breeds, or even the breeds 
themselves. Here is a chance for-the 
department to do missionary work. 
Labels are not expensive and they 
can be made to tell much instead of 
nothing at all, as at present. People 
soon get tired of seeing an endless 
succession of fowls about which they 
can learn nothing except by besieging 
the superintendent’s office. No sane 
person would object to such labels. 

The chances are that larger num- 
bers- of people would become inter- 
ested in poultry if they could get a 
little information without too much 
effort. And since many of the visitors 
to the poultry department live on 








farms or in villages where they can 
keep fowls, the good that would re- 
sult from such publicity would be 
beyond estimate. To our way of think- 
ing this departure would be more 
advantageous than any other one 
thing. Superintendents, exhibitors 


and all others interested should work 
for its adoption. Now is the time to 
get busy. 





There is a market for little pota- 


toes. We mean a legitimate market; 
not as space fillers 
Small Potatoes in the middiles of 
barrels of number 


one stock, but as small potatoes. Cer- 
tain of the eastern potato exchanges 
send such tubers to Cuba where there 
is a demand for them for seed. But 
there is another demand nearer home, 
The big hotels which cater to a fas- 
tidious public use large quantities of 
these potatoes for special dishes. So, 


instead of mixing them with the large 
stock and thus spoiling the grade, 
instead of hiding them in the center 


of the barrels and thus spoiling the 
seller’s morals and the buyer’s temper, 
they can be sold for what they are 
for good money and also thanks. If 
a man is really determined to be hon- 
est he can make even his disadvan- 
tages work to his profit. 





The late Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) said “to be goodisto be lone- 
some.”’ This does not 


Being Good apply to advertisers in 
this journal as they all 
are good, usually by their own voli- 


tion, but occasionally because they 
have to be. Our guarantee on this 
Page requires them to make good 


with their customers. 
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Crops Standing in Critical Poeition 


[From Page 49.]j 
substitution of corn for wheat, how- 
ever, will not entirely account for the 
increase as there has been a consid- 
erable amount of meadow and pas- 
ture land plowed up and put to corn 
this year. 

The total acreage -this year is es- 
timated at 104,927,000 acres which 
makes it not only the largest corn 
acreage ever planted, but by long 
odds the largest acreage devoted to a 
Single crop in any country on the 
globe, 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition of the 
crop by states on July 1. The condi- 
tion for July i, 1909 is also presented 
for comparison : 


Corn, Acreage and Condition, July 1 


Condition 
Acres 1910 1910 1909 

New York 639,000 90 90 
Pennsylvania 1,520,000 91 91 
Texas ,309,0 82 85 
Arkansas 3,236,000 85 83 
Tennessee 3,452,000 89 $2 
West Virginia 35,000 90 88 
Kentucky 3,024,000 80 86 

hio 3,858,000 W7 89 
Michigan 1,395,000 82 83 
Indiana 5,101,000 82 89 
Illinois 10,576,000 . 82 90 
Wisconsin 1,735,000 82 88 
Minnesota 1,616,000 80 89 
Iowa 9,414,000 81 88 
Missouri 6,889,000 82 92 
Kansas 8,536,000 81 90 
Nebraska 8,701,000 86 92 
North Dakota 94,000 90 96 
South Dakota 2,188,000 80 89 
California 45,90 94 94 
Oregon 16,000 93 82 
Washington 21,000 81 91 
Oklahoma 3,178,000 &4 95 
Other 21,500,000 86 90 

Total 104,927,000 83.1 89.1 


The condition »f corn is not en- 
tirely satisfactory on July 1, the gen-~ 
eral average standing at 83.1. While 
this average is lower than nermal, it 
is not to be taken as indicating any 
permanent impairment of corn pros- 
pect. The truth is that the condition 
is low simply because growers are 
disappointed with the development of 
the plant. 

At the end of June there are con- 
siderable districts, particularly in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Michigan and portions of 
Indiana, where, on account of high 
temperatures and lack of June rains, 
corn growers are beginning to be ap- 
prehensive of damage. Through the 
greater part of the corn belt, however, 
while there has not been as much rain 
as might be desirable, there has been 
sufficient to keep the crop in good 
growing condition. 

One feature which is very favorable 
to the situation must not be over- 
looked. The warm, dry weather of 
June has resulted in giving special 
opportunity for the cultivation of the 
crop and the result is that the crop is 
in cleaner condition than is usual at 
this date. 


Oats Practically Normal 


The condition of oats on July 1 is 
reported at 85.0 against 90.3 on June 
1. This decline represents practically 
the loss of prospect which has oc- 
curred in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas as a result of the severe 
drouth which has been referred to in 
the wheat report. Aside from this dis- 
trict, the oats crop has held its own 
during June nd on July 1 promises 
at least a normal yield. 

In the southern part of the oats ter- 
ritory the crop is harvested and har- 
vesting operations are rapidiy moving 
north. Where the crop has been cut 
there appears to be no particular com- 
plaint as to imperfect fields. In the 
eentral and t.orthern part of the oats 
territory, however, where the crop is 
now in full head and is going through 
the process of filling, there seems to be 
a good deal of apprehension on the 
part of growers lest the hot, dry con- 
ditions prevailing may ‘interfere with 
proper filling. 

American Agriculturist does not pre-- 
sent an estimate of the total crop un- 
til threshing returns are received, but 
it may Le fairly stated that the present 
indication, if maintained until harvest 
would promise a crop of about 1,056,- 
000,000 bushels, This would make the 
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crop this year, about 75,000,000 bush- 
els more than that of 1909. 
The following statement shows the 


cond of oats on July 1 for 1909 
and 1910: 

Oats, Condition July 1 

1916 1909 i91e@ 1908 
N Y 95 91 Ia 87 88 
Pa $1 90 Mo 96 89 
Tex 90 59 Kan 86 80 
Ark 97 “4 Neb Re 82 
Tenn 95 94 N D 60 96 
W Va 930 93 sD Zi 89 
Ky 94 33 Cal 92 83 
e) 92 96 Ore 92 82 
Mich 93 88 Wash 87 88 
ind 91 95 Okla 88 83 
ill 91 90 Other 90 90 
Wis 79 £ —_ — 
Minn 69 390 Ay 85.9 89.0 


A Short Hay Crop in the West 


Weather conditions have been un- 
favorable for hay and grasses during 
a considerable part of the present sea- 
son and in important districts of the 
central west were very radically unfa- 
vorable during June. The month 
of June has been very wunfavor- 
abie to the grass crop over the greater 
part of the central west and the result 
is a low average of condition at this 
time. 

The acreage devoted to hay this year 
is smaller than that of 1909. This de- 
crease in breadth comes in part from 
the winterkilling of clover and timothy 
which occurred last winter and in part 
is the result of the plowing up of old 
meadows on account of their failure to 
show good recovery following the 
drouth of 1908-9. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition on 
July 1 by states: 


Hay, Acreage and Condition July i,’10 


Acres 1910 Condition 

New England 4,069,000 92 
New York 4,998,000 91 
Pennsylvania 3,131,000 92 
Texas 426,00 80 
Arkansas 82,000 90 
Tennessee 380,000 94 
West Virginia 626,000 95 
Kentucky 497,000 84 
Ohio» 2,665,000 82 
Michigan 2,135,000 81 
In 1,771,000 79 
Illinois 2,423,000 83 
Wisconsin 1,919,000 60 
Minnesota ,000 48 
owa 2,986,000 67 
Missouri 2,710,000 86 
1,277,000 85 

Nebraska 586,000 76 
North Dakota 135,000 58 
South Dakota 215,000 56 
California 592,900 93 
Oregon 0 06 96 
Washington 371.000 85 
Oklahoma 194,000 82 
Other 4,212,000 90 

Total 39,690,000 83.4 


The preliminary estimate of the total 
acreage devoted to the hay crop this 
year is 39,690,000, as against 40,326,- 
000 last year. Tfie average condition 
of the crop is only 83.4, which is de- 
cidedly below an average. Except for 
the fact that east of the Allegheny 
mountains and in the extreme south, 
the season has been more favorable 
and the condition better, the average 
would be much lower than is here 
shown. 


Only Moderate Potato Promise 


The preliminary report from 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents indicate a potato acreage 
but very slightly changed from 
that harvested last year. In some 
of the states of commercial pro- 
duction, like Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, a smaller acreage has 
been planted than was planted last 
year, but this decrease is practically 
offset by fairly liberal acreage in- 
creases in states where the crop is 
largely of loca] interest, together with 
a small increase in the eastern states. 

Th» total acreage as returned in this 
preliminary investigation is 3,224,000, 
as against 3,227,000 last year. It must 
be understood, of course, that this is 
net a final estimate of acreage, because 
there is considerable speculation in it 
relative to the extent of the late crop 
in the west. 

The condition of the crop is reported 
at 88.4, which is below the average 
for a series of years. The first report 
for condition of potatoes is almost in- 
variably the highest of the season be- 
cause the crop at that time has met 
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generous sup- 

ply of water 

when and where you want it, mo matter 
i Jocated. 


Tt will tefl you how best to solve water 
supply problems—pumps $3.00 'to $300, 


Whon vou buy a pump sec that 
&t Bears the name “GOULDS”” 
ft ts a guarantee of satisfaction. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. B7 West Fall St., Senece Falls, SLY. 
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| been broken 





Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller of 
the U S supreme court died at his 
summer home in Sorrente, Me, of 
heart failure on July 4. His death 
was entirely unexpected, for although 
he bad been in poor health a few 
weeks before, he was feeling fine 
when he retired July 3. He was born 
in Augusta, Me, 77 years ago and has 
had an exceedingly interesting and 
meeful career. 

During his term of 22 years as chief 
justice he has had problems more im- 
portant than amy ethers since the time 
Chief Justice Marshall. He ad- 


senate confirms a new chief justice. 


Records Made in the Air 


Aviation records are being broken 
rapidly these days. There has been 
an aviation meet at Atlantic City, N J, 








In France most of the records have 
with monroplanes. Per- 

haps the most sensational flights were 
made by Leon Morane. fn 2 100-horse 
power Blariet menoplane he traveled 
3.1 miles im 2 minutes, 56 seconds. M. 
Labouchere, a Frenchmam, broke the 
world’s record for distance. He flew 
ag mee im four hours 37 minutes 





Briefly Told 


John D. Rockefeller celebrated his | 
Tist birthday July &. 





A mob in Newark, O, lynched Cari | 
Btherington whe murdered a restanu- ; 
rant keeper there. 


Colonel Reosevelt has announced 
that he will make one speech in be- j 
half of Senator Beveridge of Indiana | 
in the next political campaign. j 


Inasmuch as plans are being made 
to carry freight from Arizona to Mex- | 
ico by airships, the United States and 
Mexico are considering an aerial 
treaty. er ations are watching | 
this treaty anf have requested copies | 
of the conditions named in it 


The committee recently appointed 
by the New York legislature to inves- | 
tigate political corruption in the state 
has been . The chairman is | 
Assemblyman Daniel A. Merritt. ‘The | 
committee announces that it will in- | 
vestigate all suspicious cases. 


The hot weather has claimed many 

















Victims. Many people In New York 
ree been overcome with the heat 
and there thas been a jot of deaths as 
a result. A small boy in trying to coo! | 
himself off-ate four plates of ice cream 
and dravik five glasses of soda water. | 
He @ied soon after from ptomaine 
poisentng. 


TH has been announced that Walter 
Wellman and Melville Vaniman will | 
attempt te cross the Atlantic ocean in 
the dirigible balleon, America. This 
bafieon was built for the Weltman 
pelar expedition and has been tested 





twice by veyages over the Arctic 
ocean. The airship will be housed st 
Atlantic City. 
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ried he would have remained in 
France after trip te Africa. ‘ 


Pres Taft was supposed to be 
a 10 days’ absolute vacation at 
sumumer home in Beverly, Maas, but he 
was interrupted two or three times by 
political interviews. One of the most 
important was that of William Loeb, 
jr, whe came July 11 for a conference 
on political matters with the president. 
Mr Taft wil] make a long trip in his 
tem along the Maine coast in a few 

ays. 


A 230-mile race is being planned be- 
tween Gienn H. Curtiss and the 
Wright brothers. The aeroplanes will 
travel from New York city to Wash- 

on, D C. The conditions are thata 

000 purse be raised by New York 
«ty, Washington, Philedelphia and 
Baltimore. The airships will stop at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore on the 
trip. 








There were less favralities as the 
result of the celebration of the 

this year than last. This was 
due to the restraints put upon the 
celebration in many cities. Accordad- 
img to the Chicage Tribune there 
were only 28 deaths this year, com- 
pared to 44 last, amd only 1785 _se- 
Souny, sured, as compared to 2361 
in 5 











Delightful 
Desserts 


and many other picasing 
dishes can be made with 


Post 
Toasties 


A ctisp, wholesome food— 
always ready to serve. 
With fruits or berries it is 
delicious. 
“The Memory Lingers”’ 
A little book—‘‘Good Things 
Made with Teasties’’—in packages, 
tells how. 


Sold by Grocers—pkgs. 16c and 15c. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Drilling Granular Lime With a Grain 


If any of our readers have a superior 
Graim and Fertilizer Drill, they can 
procure Superior Hen Manure Cenes 
at a very nominal figure. Now to the 
farmer who intends to purchase a 
grain drill, we would strongly urge 
that he send for a Superior catalog to 
The American Seeding-Machine Coa, 
Inc, Springfield, Ohio, also explain to 
them just what he wamts to do. They 
will be giad to give you all the infor- 
mation they cam. By purchasing one 
of these combined drilis, the farmer 
can sow hhis.grain and fertilizer at the 
same time and also use the machine 
for sowing granular lime. The §Su- 
perior drill is an old favorite machine 
with thousands of our best farmers. 
I+ is no experiment. it is sold under 
such a broad and liberal guarantee 
that it means much to the purchaser. 
Ge to your local deaier and insist on 
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Ave built to sult your needs, of the highert g¢rade of ma- 

aieng the simplest jines. Vou heve just enench 
mechinery to do your work, Just enough adjustment to get 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


THE BACK TO THE FARM IDEA IS STRONGER 
iN NEW YORK THAN IN ANY OTHER STATE. 
THE CITY FELLOWS HAVE CAUGHT THE 
INFECTION; AND FARM BOYS AND GIBLS ARE 
MORE IMPRESSED WITH THE DIGNITY OF 
EARNING THEIR LIVING FROM THE LAND 
THAN AT ANY PERIOD OF THE LONG YEARS 
OF THE PAST. THIS IS ALL VERY INTER- 
ESTING AND IS WORTH SOMETHING. IT IS A 
REAL SIGK OF THE TIMES. BY UNITED 
EFFORT WE CAN MAKE OUR FARMS MORE 
PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PROFITABLE; AND 
THERE ARE TO BE MORE AND HAPPIER 
HOMES. THIS HOME EDITION IS PROVIDED 
FOR YOU TO SEE THAT YOUR COMMUNITIES 
ARE NOT NEGLECTED. WRITE ME PERSON- 
ALLY ABOUT YOUR CROPS, LIVE STOCK, 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS AND ABOUT YOUR 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. | SHALL BE GLAD 
TO HEAR ABOUT THE SEASON’S ACTIVITIES 
IN DAIRYING, CROP RAISING, TRUCKING, 
FRUIT GROWING AND ALL PHASES OF LIVE 
STOCK WORK. ! SHALL APPRECIATE A LET- 
TER OR A POSTAL AT ANY TIME. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Empire State Granges 


J. W. DARROW 





Onondaga Pomona met recently with 
Geddes grange. One of the features 
of the meeting was the exhibition of 
the work done by pupils in rural 
schools during the past year. This 
work was under the direction of Mrs 
F. S. Knapp. It consisted of weaving, 
sewing, basket making and hammered 
brass works. Mrs Knapp is the teacher 
of this work in rural schools. She 
called attention to the resolution 
alopred by Geddes grange and in- 
dorsed by Onondaga Pomona. This 
grange recommended for consideration 
to the department of education the in- 
troduction of industrial work in com- 
mon schools and asked that industrial 
teaching be made mandatory. Mrs 
John T. Roberts followed with a talk 
on The influence of industrial educa- 
tion in the home. She recommended 
a well equipped workship for the boys 
and girls in each home. Prof C. H. 
Tuck of the state college of agriculture 
commended Mrs Knapp’s work very 
highly. Commissioner Pearson gave 
a talk on Organization. A representa- 
tive from the state school of agricul- 
ture of Morrisville said that they in- 
tended to have a vacation school for 
‘teachers where, industrial education 
could be taught. 

Otsego Pomona recently met at 
Schenevus. S. L. Strivings, chaplain of 
the New. York state grange, gave an 
interesting address. School Commis- 
sioner McManus gave an interesting 
report of the work accomplished the 
past six months by encouraging the 
use of library books and monthly ex- 
aminations in rural schools. A dele- 
gate was elected to attend the dairy- 
men’s league at Newburg this week. 

Oswego Pomona met at Sandy Creek 
on June 15, with a large attendance. 
A report was made by the committee 
on crop reports. Blank schedules were 
sent to each grange in the county. An 
excellent literary program was pre- 
sented by Mrs Rosamond Hopper. 
Harriet May Mills of New York was 
one of the speakers. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutches Co—No 
rain in 8 weeks. Gardens backward. 
No apple crop in this county. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—Ow- 
ing to the cold weather in May it was 
hard to get the corn crop into the 
ground. Some pieces that were plant- 
ed rotted and had to be planted over. 
Grass and oats look fairly good. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—Farmers 
are very busy securing a fair crop of 
grass. A good many are putting out 
cabbage. Butter 30 to , cheese 20c, 
veal calves 6 to 7c, pork 9 to 10c, new 
potatoes $1 p bu. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co—All crops 
made a good start. A good many 
have sown their buckwheat and a few 
have begun haying. Eggs are 2ic p 
doz, meal $1.30, old potatoes 320c. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Cheese is 
still booming with no prospect of im- 
mediate decline. Pastures are good 
and cows doing well. Haying has 
commenced in earnest. Clover is 
heavy. Old meadows light. 

Fight the Moths—The brown-tail 
and gypsy moths are found occasion- 
ally in New York state. Whenever 
found, strict measures are taken to 
completely eradicate them. In one in- 
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stance two acres were thoroughly 
burned over by petroleum because the 
worms had hatched out and begun to 
crawl about before they were discov- 
ered. In order to make certain that 
these pests do not get entrenched in 
New York, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Pearson has completed arrange- 
ments with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson for two scouts trained in 
searching for the gypsy and brown- 
tail moths and to assist in efforts be- 
ing made by the state department of 
agriculture to prevent the further en- 
trance of these pests in the state. This 
work is being carried on under the 
provisions of the special bill passed in 
the last legislature which carried an 
appropriation of $50,000. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—Strawberry 


shipments have been very heavy in 
the Hudson valley this season. One 
day’s shipment consisted of 10 car 
loads to New York and 8 by express 
to the northeast and west. Red rasp- 
berries are now in the market and 
will be a large yield. One-half of the 
peaches have dropped, but still leave 
a fair crop. Grapes which seldom 
fail are doing well. 


Galway, Saratoga Co—Crops doing 


well, particularly hay, which is heavy 
and of fine quality. Eggs have ad- 
vanced again to 25c, butter 30c. 
Strawberries very plenty and corre- 
spondingly cheap. All farm products 
hold their own and are way up in 
price. 


Holland, Erie Co—Clover has been 


cut and is a good crop. Many pota- 
toes have been planted, more than 
last year. Pressed hay sells for $13 p 
ton, butter 28c p lb, eggs 22c p doz, 


Gasport, Niagara Co—We have had 
very hot and dry weather for the 
past 3 weeks. Haying is well under 
way. Corn and potatoes are growing 
now, but are rather small. 


New York State Fruit growers’ 
meeting will be held at Sodus, Aug 
5-6. Qn Friday afternoon and even- 
ing the~5Sth, addresses will be given in 
the opera house by Dr L. 'H. Bailey, 
Prof Cavanaugh and Prof Herrick of 
Cornell college. It is expected Prof 
S. A. Beach of Iowa college of agri 
will be presentand address the meet- 
ing; also some other men of horticul- 
tural fame from other western states, 
Cornell college of agri has a field lab- 
oratory established at Sodus and is 
conducting many interesting and yal- 
uable experiments which will be fully 
explained at this meéting. A new gas- 
oline tractor for doing farm work will 
be exhibited. On Saturday morning 
automobiles will be provided in suffi- 
c'mt numbers to carry visitors to see 
several farms in the vicinity. The 100- 
acre fruit farm of Pres B. J. Case 
will be visited, also the famous peach 
farms of the Teats brothers, and as 
many others as time will permit. A 
cc splete program will be issued about 
July 20 


Plymouth, Chenango Co—Haying 


seems to be the order of the day. A 
good crop will be harvested in this 
vicinity. Some alfala grown here. 
Oats heading out and look fine. Corn 
growing fast with good color. Pota- 
toes looking well, but need rain bad- 
ly. Milk $1.15 p 100 delivered at the 
Bordens station. Eggs p doz.— 
[A. S. Benedict. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—The 


late spring with its low temperature 
and excess of moisture, was followed 
by nearly a month of hot and dry 
weather. Just as the farmers were 
beginning to think -that last season’s 
drouth was about to be repeated, a 
fine rain of several hours put every- 
thing to rights. This has meant thou- 
sands of dollars in increased crops 
throughout.this section. July 4 seems 
to have lost much of its old-time sig- 
nificance. While to the majority it 
means noise and still more, to the 
Cattaraugus Co farmer it stands for 
haying time. This year is no excep- 
tion to the rule and the work is well 
under way. The cut will be above the 
average, both in quality and quantity. 
Cheese, one of the principal sources 
of profit in this vicinity, is making 
another price record, some of the 
June make selling as high as 15%c.— 
[F. J. Van Hoesen, 





At Syracuse, broilers 20@22c p Ib, 
live fowls 16@17c, cabbage 7@8&c p 
head, new. potatoes 40@50c p_ bu, 
black raspberries 15c p qt, cherries 6 
@10c, currants 8@10c, strawberries 5 
@8c, timothy hay $16@18 p ton, al- 
falfa 14@16, oat straw 10@11, cmy 
butter 30¢ BP lb, eggs 21@23c p doz. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Watertown, N Y, July 11, cheese 
prices were well maintained on Sat- 
urday’s market with the produce ex- 
change quotations reaching high 
water mark. Sales aggregated 8400 
bxs, large sizes ranging from 14% @ 
15e p Ib, and small twins 14% @ 
15%e. Milk is netting the factory 
$1.30 p 100 Ibs. 

At Canton, N Y, July 9, 1900 tubs of 
butter sold at 28c p Ib. A year ago 
sales were 1800 at 26%c. This week 

bxs cheese sold at 14%c p Ib, 
last year 2000 bxs at 14%c. 

At Utica, ‘N Y, July 11, there have 
been showers in various portions of 
this dairy section the past week, and 
condition of pastures is on the whole 
beter now than last year. The make 


of cheese shows up large, the hot 
weather having cured ,the — product 
rapidly. Prices today were about the 


same as last week, although the tone 
was quiet. The curb ruling was 14%c 
Pp 1b, with some specials again selling 
fractionally higher. The official trans- 
actions were: Long colored 560 bxs, 
large white 150, small colored 4360, 
and small white 1956, all at 14%c, 
The sales of butter were 180 packages 
at 29%4c p Ib. 


Hops Make Good Headway 


The Ore hop crop is in excellent 
condition, with vines making good 
progress. Contracts are being made 
by eastern dealers and prices offered 
range from 13@14c p Ib. Old hops are 
changing hands intermittently at 11 
@12c. Markets all over the world are 
slow and stock. low. 

Brewers seem indifferent about buy- 
ing old growths in view of good crop 
prospects everywhere. Throughout 
Cal the first crop estimates have been 
reduced slightly, but conditions are 
still very favorable. In New York the 
vines are making excellent progress 
and practically no business is done 
from first hands. 


Direct from the Hop Field 


Vines are in fine condition with no 
vermin. No new plants were set this 
season. Market is quiet both for old 
a-.d new crops. Practically all the ’09 
hops are out of growers’ hands.,—[G. 
B. B., Montgomery County, N Y. 

Hop vines are in good condition and 
warm weather favorable. Vines have 
reached the tops of the poles." The 
price has declined to 20c to the grow- 
er, thus showing present conditions 
are favorable for a large crop through- 
out the country. Farmers refuse to 
contract at any price. No vermin no- 
ticed.—[D. L. R., Cobleskill, N Y. 

Shipments from Cobleskill of hops 
in storage were by E. D. Stocker 5 
bales to Cincinnati, O; S. S. Stiner 10 
t Peoria, Ill; S & F Uhiman 6 Ellen- 
ville, N Y. The hop crop in the vi- 
cinity of Cobleskill looks very promis- 
ing and vines are healthy. 

There is no increase in hop acreage 
and vines seem light with short arms 
but are clean and free from vermin. 
But few contracts for the ‘10 crop 
have been let. The ’09 crop has been 
selling the past few days for 18@21c 
p 1b.—[D. E. 8., Otsego County, N Y. 

Yards are in as good condition as I 
have seen them for many years. Early 
varieties are co sing into blow. Vines 
are arming out very well. New acre- 
age set this year looks in fine condi- 
tion.—[S. & C., Otsego County, N Y. 

Th2 growing hop crop is in fine and 
healthy condition. No vermin. Acre- 
age normal. No contracts for "10 crop. 
Very few ’09 hops unsold.—[S. A. Y., 
Otsego County, N Y. 

Hops in this section are looking 
good. I do not think there are any 
ry re acres this year than last. I hear 
of offers of 25c p Ib for new crop.— 
{F. B. G., Madison County, N Y. 

The acreage is comparatively the 
same as last year, with some increase 
for next year. There is no vermin no- 
ticeable in this locality. Vines are 
in good condition, better and more ad- 
vanced than this time in 09. Buyers 
appear willing to contract at 18c to 
20c with little activity—[H. P. B., 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

Hop vines are- apparently in fair 
shape, but for the past 10 days or so 
have stopped growing, due to the ex- 
treme dry weather. Last rain was 
on June 11 coupled with the excessive 
heat. Vines are healthy and no ver- 
min has as yet appeared. Acreage 
about same. as last year, possibly a 
very slight increase from a few new 
yards. I don’t believe we can expect 
as good a crop as last year. The vines 
in very few yards have reached the 
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tops of the poles. Prices for old hops 
are from 21 to 23 with 22%c offered 
for this year’s crop on contract with 
few taken. Only a few ’09 hops left 
here with growers inclined to hold. 
What few new yards I have seen are 
looking rather poorer than old yards.— 
[A. F., Oneida County, N Y. 

Vines. about to wire. Arming some- 
w .at short. New hops in this section 
about 50 acres. About % look fairly 
well. No contracts in this section. Ne 
vermin, but wind whipping vines 
some. Sacramento contracts from 
to 19c. Some growers anticipate higher 
prices for growing crop.—[C, G., Sut- 
ter County, Cal. 

Vines have made a-good growth, 
are more than to the top of poles. 
Acreage about as last year.—[G. H. H., 
Frankiin County, N Y. 





Enstata Live Steck Marteste 





At New York, July 11—Last week 
the cattle trade was slow but prices 
held up fairly well. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $5.90@8.30, 

and oxen 5.75@6.25, bulls 3.50@; 

5.80, cows 2@5.60, veals 7.50@1 
culls and throwouts 5@8, buttermilks 
No westerns offered. Milch 
cows were steady at 28@70 ea. To- 
day there were 23 cars of cattle and 
4840 calves on sale. Good and prime 
steers were barely steady; others 1006 
lower; bulls and cows steady to 10@ 
15c higher. Veals opened generally 
lower with some early sales at 
about steady’ prices; closed Tic @$L 
Steers averaging 950@1316 lbs, sold at 
$4.75@8 p 100 Ibs, including 11 cars 
Va steers, 1050@1298 lbs, at 6.35@ 
7.80; 3 cars West Va do, 1260@1300 
Ibs, at 7.40@7.85; 1 car O do, 1090 Ibs, 
at 6.45; 2 cars Ky do, 1160@1316 Ibs, 
at 6.85@8. Common to fair bulls sold 
at 8.50@4.60, cows at 2.25@5.10, veals 
8@11, throwouts 6@7.75, buttermilks 

at 6@6.50. 

Sheep opened firm last week and 
best grades advanced 10@15c, the 
market closing steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $3@5, 
culls 2@2.50, lambs 6.50@9, culls 5@ 
6.50, yearlings 5@7. Today there were 
41% cars of stock on sale. Good 
sheep were in light supply and steady, 
the under grades weak; lambs open 
steady with Saturday’s sales; but late 
arrivals sent prices down 25@50c be« 
fore the close, the market finishing 
heavy and weak with 8 cars unsold. 
Common to choice sheep sold at $3@) 
4.75 p 100 Ibs, culls at 2.50, common 
to choice lambs at 6.50@8.50, 1 car Ky 
do at outside price of 8.60, culls 5. To 
price for Va and West Va lambs 8. 
Ind do 7.50, N ¥ do 8 

Hogs opened firm on Buffalo and 
western advices; prices advanced 10@ 
15c, but the market fell off later full 
10c, closing steady. Today there wer 
2 cars on sale. Prices were stead 
and hogs averaging 165@185 Ibs, sold 
at $9.85 p 100 Ibs; pigs quotable at 10,' 


The Horse Market 


Business was quiet at auction marts 
last week, but prices for all types 0 
useful horses were rated steady. 
Choice heavy drafters sold at $400@ 
450 ea; fair to good do 300@375, 
cbenhe 200@ 275, second handers 100 
@ x 


At Buffalo, prices on beeves were 
steady Monday and 165 cars arrived. 
mop quotations on cattle were $8.25 p 
100 Ibs, and a number of prime qual- 
ity sold between that value and 7.75, 
1200 to 1400-Ib steers 7@7.65, 1050 te 
1150-1b steers 5.75@7.50, choice heif- 
ers 6@6.75, common 4.50@5.75, cows 
8.50@5.75, bulls 3@5.75, stockers 3@ 
4, feeders 4.25@5, veal calves 6@ 
10.75, milch cows and springers 24@ 
68 ea. Sheep and lambs were steady 
and 850 arrived. Lambs reached 8.50 
p 100 Ibs, sheep brought 38@5.50, 
yearlings 6@6.50. Hogs were steady 
on receipt of 60 double decks; mixed 
medium weights sold at 9.45@9.55 p 
100 lbs, heavy 9.30@9.40, Yorkers 9.65 
@%-.75, light weight and pigs 10 
@ 10.10. 


ae 


At Rochester, the receipts of green 
stuff are shrinking rapidly. Butter 
prices are firms The demand for coun- 
try produce does not indicate thafé 
there will be much change in prices 
for the next few days at least. 





cucumbers are offered bring 50c p doz;~ 


tomatoes 15@20c p Ib. Some farmers 
have secured as high as 30c p bu for 
old potatoes. The season for berries 
is nearly over and the prices range 
from 5@18c p qt, sour cherries bring 
5@6c p Ib. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Gash or | Wheat | Com | ate 
Spot | i9s@ | 1909 | 1920 | 2909 | 1980 | 2800 
SS ES RS ce a Le enna 
Onicago .|1.07 | 1.45 / 41 x ‘ Si 
New York | 1.11, 1.42 A | 81 3 = 
Toledo ..|167 | 1.40 | .62% wa |: Bat 
Bt. Louis . 4 oe 614 = } a 
in’polis | 7 id a 
Liverpest 1 | 1.78) 3 aw i t. 





At Chicago, the price_of wheat for 
all deliveries continues well above the 
dollar mark, and in some of the large 
western markets quotations are even 
higher.than at Chicago. The severe 
drouth in the Dakotas, Minn and W's, 
northern Ia and Neb continues a 
bearish factor in the market. Local 
rains are responsible in part for the 
irregular market and the condition of 
cereal crops as reported elsewhere tn 
this paper are in most instances be- 
low average. No 2 red winter in store 
is nominal and quotable at about 
$1.05@1.07. Spring wheat continues 
rather quiet at a slightly advanced fig- 
ure, with No 1 northern quotable in 
track lots at 1.18@1.20. 

though conditions in the growing 
corn fields are more favorable than in 
wheat fields, the market is easily af- 
fected by a slight fall of moisture in 
the corn belt. Corn has been irregu- 
lar in price, with No 2 yellow selling 
at 61@63c p bu, white up to 64%c, 
mixed 61c. 

Offerings of new oats from _ the 
country are commencing and are of 
fair quality. Standard oats sell at 42 
@44c p bu, No 3 white 43@44%c. 

Barley prices continue to follow the 
upward trend, and are coming close 
to the high level of the crop year. 
Choice to fey grades sold at 69@7Tlic 
p bu, with medium 63@68c. 

Such timothy seed as arrives is 
quotable at $4@4.50 p 100 Ibs, but 
these are not extreme prices. Clover 
is about steady, with country lots 
quotable at 650@10 for common to 
choice, and 8@9 for good, hungartan 
2.50@2.75, Siberian millet 1.75 @1.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

















At Chicago, although the top _quota- 
tions on choice beef cattle have been 
hammered 20 to 25c, there exists a 
much wider range in cattle prices than 
any time before this year. The big 
end of the 1200 to 1300-lb beeves sells 
at $7.40@7.80 p 100 ibs, bulk of me- 
dium to good 1100 to 1250-Ib grades go 
at 6.60@7.35 with a liberal crop of 
light stuff off grass at 5.90@6.50 and 
— tailings ranging down to 5.25@ 





Demand for light weight hogs con- 
tinues most urgent. The receipts 
for the past few months have 
been practically equal to correspond- 
ing arrivals in ‘'09. Mixed packing, 
mediums and butchers, weighi 195 
to 225 tbs, sell at $8.80@9.45 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy packing and selected shipping 
225 to 400 Ibs, 8.65@9.30, light pack- 
ing and selected shipping, 135 to 195 
ibs, 9.20@9.50. 

Sheep quotations continue on the 
tecent low level but lambs are in- 
clined higher. The largest bulk of the 
efferings are natives, which sell any- 
where from $4.50 to 8.60, good to 
prime kind selling at 8 to the top quo- 
tations, range lambs 6.60@8.35, feed- 
ing 4.99@6.65. Wethers cover a rather 
wide range of 3.75@4.85 with the fed 
kind bringing from 4 to the top quo- 
tations and range wethers 4.20@4.75, 
feeders 3.75@4.35, native ewes 3.65@ 
4.50, breeding 3.90 @ 4.75. 

The Horse Market 

The horse market has met its usual 
summer stagnation, but a few outside 
buyers are arriving and doing a little 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Bor the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 





PARVEATEST MARKETS 


business. Prices are not weakened in 
the country on good sorts and the 
poor kinds are not welcomed on the 





market. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
PRICE OF CHOICE 
New York Boston Chicago 
1910... 29% 29 27% 
1909.. 26% @27 30@31 26 
1908... 23% 24 22 


At New Yerk, most of the ship- 
ments of cmy butter show effects of 
heat, and of course cannot bring 
strictly top prices which are now rul- 
ing at about 29%c p Ib. Fair quality 
of cmy sells at 25@27c, dairy 23@28c. 

At Chicago, trade continues good 
and demand sufficient to hold prices 
steady at 27%c for best cmy butte- 
in tubs 23% @25 %c. 


Cheese Markets 
At New York, demand is satisfac- 
tory for fcy whole milk cheese, col- 
ored or white. Prices are higher and 
strength well sustained by country 
markets. Whole milk specials sell at 
¥ @16c p ib, colored 5c, white 


c. 

At Cuba, July 6, 3510 bxs of cheese 
were offered, and 1210 sold at 15%c 
p 1b, at 15%c, which was the 
ruling price. 

At Chicago, market is steady and 
stocks are light, as most of the cheese 
above trade requirements is put into 
coolers. Twins sell at 14%c p ib, 
daisies 15c, young America and long 
horn 15c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, w. ouse, car or dock. 
From > ry consignees must 
pay reat and commission char " 
When sold in a small = to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


cured. 
Apples 

At New York, choice, large, hand- 
picked new apples are in good demand 
and firm. Such are salable at $1.25@ 
1.50 p %-bb! bskt, but the great bulk 
of receipts are poor and ranging from 
50c to $1.25. Colorado bx applies sell 
at 1@2 p bx. 

At Chicago, a few fcy Transparent 
apples are selling fairly well and mar- 
ket steady for fcy stock which brings 
75c@$1 p hamper, Early Harvest 1@ 


1.25 p bu. 
Beans 
At New York, little trade is noted in 
any varieties, peasand medium beans 
selling at $2.45 p bu, red kidney 4.90, 
yellow eye 3.35, Cal lima 3.10. 


Eggs 

At New York, receipts continue lib- 
eral and of inferior quality. Demand 
is limited for candled and poor stock. 
State, Pa and nearby hennery sell at 
24 @28c p doz, western fresh gathered 
17 @24c. 

At Chicago, market ts dull and feel- 
ings easy, due principally to poorer 
quality of eggs arriving. Best fresh 
eges sell at 17%c p doz, miscellaneous 
14% @ 16e. 








Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruits are ®™ 
fairly good supply and prices tending 
toward firmness on all kinds. Peaches 
and plums sell at $1@1.75 p carrier, 
cherries 5@10c p qt, currants 7@9c, 
strawberries 4@138c, blackberries 4@ 
8e, raspberries 4@8c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 7@12c p at, gooseberries 7@15c, 
muskmelons $1.25@3 p cra, water- 
melons 20@40 p 100. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, tone of marke. con- 
tinues firm on all descriptions of hay. 
Straw is steady at recent higher 
values. Prime timothy. sells at $1.20 
@1.25 p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 1@1.05, 
rye straw 55@65c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, mill feeds are in less 
active demand but prices continue firm 
with coarse spring wheat bran in 100- 
lb sacks selling at $22.60 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 24.60, red dog in 140-Ib 
sacks 28.60, cottonseed meal 31.60@ 
32.60, brewers’ meal 1.71 p i00 Ibs, 


= 1.72, flakes 2.056, gluten feed 
Onions 

At New York, market for onions is 

rather slow and prices weak with 

most varieties dragging, Md and Va 

red selling at ge eB A bbi, yellow 

2.0 @2.T5, Norfotk 1@1.25 p bskt, Jer- 


tA white 1.25, yellow 1.25@1.40, red 


Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes in active de- 
mand and market ruling firm. Old 
stock is in light supply and dragging. 
New southern potatoes sell at $1.12@ 
1.50 p bbi, old 75c@$1 p bag. 

At Chicago, demand is very limited 
for old potatoes and in carload lots 
they bring about 18c p bu. New pota- 
tees are lower upon heavier receipts, 
selling at 50@75c p bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try are scattered; demand is only fair. 
Broilers sell at 22@24c p Ib, fowls 
16%c, roosters lic, turkeys 10@1l4c, 
ducks i4c, live pigeons 20c p pr. Hot 
weather has interfered to some extent 
with shipment of dressed poultry and 
prices are slightly lower. Fowls in 
boxes matt ee P Ib, roosters 11 %c, 
squab broilers 28@32c p ib, squabs 
weighing 8 to 10 Ibs to doz $3.25@3.75 
DP doz. 


At Chicago, market on live poultry 
steady and prices seomenges. Fowls 
sell at 14c p ib, roosters 10c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, most kinds of vegeta- 
bles are in liberal supply and prices 
rather weak. Asparagus selis at $1.50 
@3 p doz bchs, carrots $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, beets :.@2, cabbage $1.50@2.50 
p 100 head -or 40@60c p bbi, cucum- 
bers 50c@$1.25 p bbl, green corn 50c 
@$1.80 p cra, peas Wce@$l p bskt, 
string beans, wax, 50c@$1, green 35@ 
75c, tomatoes 50c @$1.25 p carrier. 

Cabbage acreage is about normal. 
Some are commencing to die from 
blight, Weather is very dry and un- 
favorable for late setting. Hard to 
tell*’what the outcome will be.—[W. C. 
W., Sandusky County, O. 

By the first of this month all of the 
field beans are planted and weather 
has been favorable. Beans are tak- 
ing the place of cabbage in some crop 
rotations. We are offered $3@4 p bu 








TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food 





When there's no relish to any food 
and all that one eats doesn’t seem to 
do any good then is the time to make 
a turn over in the diet, for that’s Na- 
ture’s way of dropping a hint that the 
food isn’t the kind required. 

“For a fAumber of years I followed 
railroad work, much of it being office 
work of a trying nature. Meal times 
were our busiest and eating too much 
and too quickly of food such as is com- 
monly .served in hotels and restau- 
rants, these together with the seden- 
tary habits were not long in giving 
me dyspepsia and stomach trouble 
which reduced my weight from 205 to 
160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food 
and none of it seemed to do me any 
good. It seemed the more I ate the 
poorer I got and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how 
much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of 
Grape-Nuts food and was surprised 
how a small saucer of it would carry 
me along, strong and with satisfied ap- 
petite, until the next meal, with no 
sensations of hunger, weakness or dis- 
tress as before. 


“T have been following this diet now 
for several months and my improve- 
ment hase been so great all the others 
in my family have taken up the use of 
Grape-Nuts with complete satisfaction 
and much improvement in health and 
brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat 
hurriediy, have lots of worry, thus 
hindering digestion and therefore need 
a food that is predigested and con- 
centrated in nourishment.” 

Read. “The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


HARRIS Steel Chain Hanging 
WOOD.-LINED 
STANCHIONS 
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Now The Time 
To Buy A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


The hot weather “dog days” are 
at hand when you need a DE 
LAVAL Cream Separator most, 
with its great time, labor and quai- 
ity savings over any gravity system 
or any other so-called separator. 

Considering the season and high 
butter prices there never was a 
better time to make this most neces- 
sary and profitable of all dairy 
investments, with one cow or a 
thousand, than right NOW. 

Don’t foolishly put off this wise 
purchase that will half save its cost 
by autumn and fully so by another 
spring, in addition to the oceans of 
comfort and satisfaction its use 
brings to the whole family. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
new YoRK MONTREAL 

42 &. MADIGON &T- 14 4 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
cHIcCaGco WINNIPEG 

ORUMM & GACRAMENTO STE 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








+r 
SMALLEY 


SILO FILLERS 


Gearless. Immense Feeding Capacity, with the 
Strength to Support It. The Only Positive 
Force-Feed, Most Positive Re- 
versible Feed Rolls. 


All the old desirable fea- 
tures retained, includir ¢ 
Paddie-feed-rollers, Safety - 
Sy -wnocl-end-puler, Re- 
versible cutting-plate. 













iT 
Sa 
HARDER MFG. Co. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


‘SILOS 


their massive strength, surpassing durability, 
perfect convenience, proven merit. 
y U. S. Governmen 


Send for catalog, 
\. HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
GALVANIZED 


SRST Re. Stee ere ree meee. Pe 
E. B. LACEY, Union, Broome Co., N. Y- 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 


Pesist wear. No iment. Fire, Laght- 
=. proof, a: I : 
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for good hand-picked white beans.— 
{E. **. B., Ontario County, N Y. 
Wool 
At New York, demand continues slow 
and prices. practically unchanged. 
Eastern markets show a little more 
life. Slightly higher prices than noted 
last week have been paid in the far 
west for the new clip. 


Crops Standing in Critical Position 


[From Page 52] 
very few of its unfavorable conditions. 
The following staternent shows the 
estimated acreage and present condi- 
tion of the crop by states: 


Potatoes, Acreage and Condition, 





July, 1910 
Acres 1910 Condition 

New York 424,000 90 
Pennsylvania 270,000 , 89 
Texas 42,000 “TE 
Arkansas 25,000 84 
Tennessee ,000 96 
West Virginia 32,000 94 
a 5,00 92 
162,000 90 

Michigan’ 304,000 90 
Indiana 5,000 87 
Tilinois 143,000 88 
Wisconsin 8,000 90 
Minnesota 128,000 78 
Iowa 145,000 89 
Missouri 86,000 90 
Kansas 87,000 83 
Nebraska 90,000 84 
North Dakota 26,000 82 
South Dakota 50,000 82 
— 45,000 93 
Oreg. 45,000 85 
Washington 33,000 91 
Oklahoma 27,000 84 
Other 689,000 90 

Total 3,224,000 88.4 


Apples Better Than Expected 


Returns en July 1 from districts in 
the central west where apples are 
important, indicate that the claim 
made by American Agriculturist on 
June 1 and earlier, that in spite of 
the Aprfl and May freezes there would 
be some apples, are correct. In some 
of the states, particularly in Texas, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Chio and Kansas, 
there are more apples promised now 
than were gathered last-year. On 
the other hand, in important states 
like Michigan and Missouri the pres- 
ent promise is decidedly below that 
of a year ago, 

Ona basis of an average crop it may 
be well within the possibility that the 
central west this year will grow about 
half a crop, possibly a little less. 
Illinois promises about the same as 
last year, and the same is true of 
Terinessee and Kentucky. On the 
Pacific coast there is a much larger 
crop than there was in 1909, ail three 
of the coast states promising exceed- 
ingly well. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated condition of apples as re- 


ported by our correspondents by 
states: 
Condition of Apples, July 1, 1910 
Condition Condition 
Tex 65 Minn 25 
Ark 62 la 16 
Tenn 56 Mo 39 
Ky - 50 Kan 70 
J 45 Neb 33 
Mich 47 Cal 90 
Ind 45 Ore 91 
in 31 Wash 100 
Ww 18 Okla 65 


Flax Severely Injured by Drouth 


The seeding of flax in portions of 
the northwest was not complete on 
July 1, although oper ‘ions were very 
hardicapped by the dry condition of 
the ground. for breaking. Ordinarily, 
quite a little flax is seeded after the 
first of July, but this year the amount 
seeded at this late date will be small. 

Our preliminary return of acreage 
indicates a total area of 3,291,000, as 
against 3,247,000 last year. This is 
an increase of only 1.3%, and is de- 
cidedly less than was originally con- 
templated, The average condition of 
the crop is reported at 75., which is a 
very low average for the first report. 
estimated acreage and present condi- 
tion of the crop by states: 

Tater Telegraphic Advices 

The first week of July brought rain 
over considerable section of corn belt 
east of Mississippi river and fair rains 
in Nebraska and western Iowa. There 
* was no relief to the drouth in the 


r..% 


FARM AND” MARKET 


northwest, scattered showers being 
insufficient. Winter wheat harvest is 
progressing in northern part of the 
belt and threshing begun in the south. 
Apparently the crop will be about as 
expected, but there is great variance 
in yields. During the week there was 


some complaint of -.damage from 
driving rains in southern Indiana, 
Illinois and northern T7™entucky 


through sprouting in. the’ shock. The 
spring wheat crop continues to decline 
in prospect as there has been no gen- 
eral relief. The crop is in the stage 
of filling in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota which is a critical period when 
accompanied by high temperatures as 
it is this year. 

Corn has made good progress and 
is overcoming the lateness of its 
start. Development was checked in 
portions of Iowa and Nebraska from 
lack of moisture, but local showers 
and warm weather over the greater 
part of the belt carried the crop for- 
ward rapidly. Some injury was 
worked to oats during the period of 
heading and there is further loss of 
condition in the drouth district in the 
northwest. Promise of the crop con- 
tinues to shrink as it goes into shock. 
Aside from the northwest the situa- 
tion is not sensational. 





Country Produce Markets 





NEW YORK—At Albany, because of 
the hot, sultry weather much green 
stuff has arrived in poor condition 
durin@ the past week and as a result 
Prices in many cases have been low! 
There is little demand for hay and the 
market is dull. Butter holds firm with 


a light supply. Eggs firm. Straw- 
berries are nearly gone. Grains are 
quiet and a trifle lower. Buckwheat 


60@68c p bu, corn 66@68ce, oats 44@ 
47c, rye 77@79c, bran $21 @ 22.50 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 32.50@33, middlings 


23 @ 26.50, corn meal 28@29, timothy 
hay 15@18.50, clover 13@15, oat 


straw 10@10.50, milch cows 25@50 ea, 
veal calves 7@8%c p Ib, fat hogs 9@ 
91%c, ecmy butter 25@3l1c, dairy 24@ 
28ce, cheese 14@16c, eggs 27@28c p 
doz, live fowls 17@18c p 1b, 


At Buffalo, emy butter 29@30e -p 
lb, dairy 27@28c, cheese 14@15c, live 
fowls in ceek demand and prices hold 
steady at 16c.p Ib, broilers 20@ 26c, 
new potatoes $1.50@1.80 p bbl, cab- 
bage 75c@1 p cra, cherries 25@35c p 
bskt, potatoes 75¢c@1.25.-p carrier, 
strawberries 5@7c p qt, timothy hay 
21@22 p ton, oat straw 8.50@9.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
the season. for early fruits is about 
over and the demand is dwindling as 


the supply decreases. Eggs in steady 
demand, grain prices hold up. Pota- 
toes 20 @ Ze p bu, new $1.65@1.75 p 
bbl, cabbage 50@Tidc. p ‘cra, green 
peas 65@S85c_ p bu, green corn 30@ 
35ec p doz, hew apples 3.50@4.50 > p 
bbl, . strawberries. -2.50@3.50 p cra, 
huckleberries 3@3.25, cantaloups 2.75 
@4,: peaches 1.50@1.75 -p - bx, -goose- 


berries 2.75@3. p. cra, cherries 2.50@ 
4, dewberries 3@3.25, watermelons 40 
@We ea, red raspberries 4@4.50 .p 
era, black 3@3.25, currants. 2.50 @2.75, 
corn 70@Tl1c: p Pu. oats 45c,. timothy 
hay. 21 @ 21.50. ton, clover. 16@17, 
ryé straw "10@10. 50, oat 9@9.50, mid- 
dlings 28.50@29, bran 23 @ 26.50, live 
fowls 15@17c p lb, cmy butter 30@ 


31c, dairy 23 @ 24c, cheese 21@22c, 
eggs 21@23c p doz. 

At Philadelphia, market rather 
steady, demand for green stuff fair, 


small supply of butter with prices 
firm. Wheat 95@96c p bu, corn 67@ 
68ce, oats 45@47c, timothy hay 21.0@ 
24.50 p ton, bran 22@22.50, emy but- 
ter 30c p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, cheese 
16e p Ib, live fowls 18@19c, new po- 
tatoes 1.15@1.25 p bbl, green corn 
1@1.25 p cra, apples 50@80c p ham- 
per, blackberries 4@6c p qt, goose- 
berries 6@Sc, cherries T@9c p_ Ib, 
raspberries 3@4c p qt. 


OHIO—At Oolumbus, grain and 


feeds firm, hay quiet, live stock rather 
dull, butter and cheese rather quiet, 
but prices hold firm, potatoes in good 
demand and rather scarce, green stuff 
holds firm with an active demand. 
Buckwheat 89@92c p bu, corn 60c, 
oats 35c, rye Thc, bran $25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 27, timothy hay 15@16, oat 
straw 6.50, rye 7, beef steers 7@8.15 p 
100 Ibs, fat hogs 9.10 @9.20, spring 
lambs 7.50, milch cows 25@50 ea, cmy 
butter 29 @30c p lb, dairy 20@ Qe, 
cheese l5c, eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 


‘insects” and - 


15¢ p 1b, new potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
pea , Hina te 2.35, —_ 2@2.50 p bbl, 
peckporries 8@9c p at, watermelons 
20 @30¢ e 
SES ana S 
The Milk Market 

The exchange rate at this writing is 
8c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c zone, 
or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 9 
were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
i 3 esate awe ce ie . 40,050 4,485 
Susquehanna Vine oo ware 132 
WEE IE 5s Sic ce Sous 16,559 1,800 
Lackawanna .......+. .-61,510 3,775 
N Y¥ C (long haul) ..... 63,192 4,875 
N ¥ C lines (short haul) 13,530 52 
OQritetie fe. cvée. ss Pope et eee 51,294 4,640 
Lehigh valley ..... . .33,188 2) 612 
Homer Ramsdell line -. 3,020 57 
New Haven .....++++++213,00 174 
Other sources cevdee Levee 74 
POU ok Kehoe . -808,908 22,626 





New Granges Organized—C. M. 
Freeman, secretary of the National 
grange advises that 92 new granges 
have been organized and eight old 
ones reorganized since April 1, 1910. 
Thirty new granges are recorded in 
Michigan, 8 in Oregon, 9 in Ohio, 7 
in Pennsylvania and 17 in Washington. 


Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 560,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be cdéunted Dart of the 
advertisement and each initial or a ‘Dusnber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must iave address on, as we cannot 
ey replies sent to this o 

SOPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
in issue of the following Week. Advertisements 
of RL FOR SALE” TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above bra “ut vil be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MAR 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE ‘or aeewier of any wee 
will be allowed under this head, making 
small adv as noticeable asa large — 

TH for the ‘armers’ Exchange’’ 
Gone fe is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


ESSEX PIGS Pe aa herd six to sigut 
$15 pair. CHARLES LAFFER 


adver- 








weeks old, 
Little Valley, N x 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BIG SQUAB BREEDERS—Extra fine Carneuur, 
colored banded and Cig mated. for-only §3 
DR. HIGGINS, Ridgefield. 








per pair. Conn. 
BEST STRAIN April hatched White —— 
cockerels. $1 each. ALICE LEGAL, East 
dack, N Y¥: 
A POULTRY PLANT TO LET reasonable. Apply 
ROUTE 2, BOX 43, Killingly, Conn. 





263-EGG STRAIN epee Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 





BUFF ORPINGTONS—Yearlings. Two dollars each. 
S. REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y,. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
ROY SWING ee a} Aj 
comfortable, durable and chea: 
OY BROTHERS 


A 
inquiries for booklet and a 
E Barnet. Yt. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 

















AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool, 12 
articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third 8t, Day- 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Rallway mail clerks, clerks at 

, -» City carriers and postoffice 
H ‘salaries. Annual vacations, Common educa- 
— sufficient. Fall examinations everywhere. Coun- 

residents eligible. Influence unnecessary, 15,000 
Sopetinananin every year. Preparation free. Write 
ay ati? for schedule showing dates and places. 

a INSTITUTE, Dept W-19, Reches 
i I 


MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen, $100 
monthly, and brakemen, $80, on all railroads. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; po strike. Promotion to en- 
gineers, conductors. Railroad employing headquar- 
ters, over 500 men sent to positions monthly. State 
age; send stamp. RAILWAY tae ie ncaa Dee 
117, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N 

HELP WANTED—Railway mail clerks, postoffice 
clerks, carriers, departmental clerks, internal rev- 
enue employees. lary $600 to $1500. Examina- 
tions soon. Yearly vacations. Rural residents 
equelly eligible. Write for schedule. AMERICAN 
c Le SER 





Wash- 
clerks. 








VICE SCHOOLS, Dept 230, Rochester, 





WANTED—Married man with one or two boys te 
work on Jersey stock farm. Experienced milkers. 
For oad address W. F. SHRUM, Jean- 
nette, ° 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agri- 
culturel and Industrial Aid Society has on its lists 
men wish to obtain ag upon farms. Most 

jut ce, but they are able- 

bodied willing to work. They speak little or ne 
English, although many of them speak German. 

you can make use of such help, please communicate 

with us, stating wi what-you will pay, whether the work 

& tes and whether you prefer a single or mar- 

man. We are a philanthropic organization, who 


oblect it is to assist — ——— Jews to become 
farmers. We charge ion to employer or 
employee. Address FARM "LABOR BUREAU, 174 
Second Avenue, New York City. 





POLAND- as PIGS for sale at farmers’ 


Prices. B. ETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH — ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, ~_ 


SEE our py nave Stock Dept in this issue for 
other breeders’ cards 








ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sw 

ie a LABOR INFORMATION 
S, 59 Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephone toe Franklin). 


FARM HAND—Good, all around man. 
of work. handling horses. 


a in 
WM. McDA . Bowling Green, Ky 





Not afraid 
Address 





DUROC PIGS SERENO 


WEEKS, DeGraff, 


LARGE Lae ay YORKSHIRES. 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, bay | science, 
fruits and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry, for school 
library, house or farm.- -Est 1842: ORANGE JUDD 
CO; 43946 Lafayette 8t, New York. talog free, in- 
quiries answered. 


HAY. Cee task, wagon and implement ~ covers, 
wate Plain canvas. Plant bed cloth. 
HENRY DERBY, 123 A Chambers St, New York. 


CLARK'S ROSR oe POWDER—Kills: all plgnt 
25c . per. box.  M 
JAMES CLARE, a east Hampton, Conn. 


o Pairs mated. 





A. A. BRAD- 




















ail prepaid. — 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








430-ACRE - FARM WITH GROWING CROPS—Eay 
terms. This farm brought its owner an income of $3508 
de to do much better ; smooth, 


. eep 
a mile oy creamery, ry 3 miles to railroad; owner 
includes 20 acres oats, jay 3 corn, 
and 5 acres buckwheat; ca 
plete details = nd traveling pA -Z ¢ see this and 
‘a. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK hundreds of rms from $1000 up, page 
10. “'Strout’s Farm ag h - No 30,"" copy free. 
CELERY AND is ge PLANTS—The ~ plants | Station 1096. E. A;. STROUT, 47 West 34th St, New 
have an average of inches of space each | York. . 
over the whole neta.” Celery. ( ried seed) $1.20 - 
per 1009. “500 Golden -Bleaching, White $16-ACae FARM, 9-room house, 4 iarge ba 
Plume, Giant Pascal Winter Queen. Transplanted | chicken and. hog condition, 3 miles te 
celery $2.50 1000. 500 $1.25. 2 acres of cab- | creamery, R R town, 1 mile to chureh and sch 
bage dette, ri Head, Surehead, Flat Dutch, Dan- | abundance water, big aker; account . old 
sh. 5000 $3; 1000 $1. F. W. ROCHELLE and r health goes quick for $5500. VALL 
SONS, Drawer 5, Chester, New Jersey. . You have | PA AGENCY, Y. Cor Front and 
seen this advertisement in thig paper for ll years. Park 
SEED WHEAT—‘Red’ Wave.” —— popular. NG CO BARGAIN—If taken at once, 133 
Stock from which this seed is grown was bought di- | acres, 8-room house, basement, barn, plenty fruit, 3 
rect from the tor. With our “oquipment for | acres timber, two» horses, wagons, binder, mowe, 
putting in shape an excellent be 4 is red. —_ — 3 cattle, sheep, 30. ».3 hog, 
Head bald, very long ii broad, slightly leaning, 1 tools. Ready for business. $4400, % cash. 
~ ad = toenete es i "be mee —— aut's ARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 
strong with ick walls. bushel o 
free. Get drder in’ early for TWO TONS OF HAY and 15 bushels of ‘shelled 


tavia, 
first shipments and insure "having it filled. A. J. 
RUMSEY & SON, Batavia, 





CELERY PLANTS—Golden SeW- wiooching. 


corn acre, year on the 

fand i § in Delaware. For information a 

this commonwealth, address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 





Win- 
ter Queen and Giant Pascal at $1.2 
JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Bay Rew Jersey. 





GINSENG ROOTS and seed for sale. Complete 
instructions for ag md , a ices 10 cents. H. 
’. ELMENDO Ravena, 





CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—All ipéing 
varieties. $1 oper Me oats » $7.50 10, a J. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, 





DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


COLLIES, PUPPIES—Females $4, males $6, 
bitches bred $10, sable and white. W. LOTHERS, 
Peru Lack, Penn. 








SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale, 6 to 8 weeks old. 
D, RHINESMITH, Perulack, Pa. 


“Atrre eTARV 








FOR e- acres gedar aed pettem. = 
jal or cranberry . Also 
oer —y ; ~ gg BS berry bog in bearing, pO a 
ALBERT C. ABBOTT, May's Landing, N J. 

25 MARYLAND FARMS. Very cheap. THOS F. 
cox ., Federalsburg, Md. 








— 


A. A. Always Brings Good Results 

Gentlemen: Have not had time te 
find the actual results yet but know 
the American Agriculturist has brought 
good results as it always does.—~ 
{Henry Derby, 123 A Chambers SX 
New York City- 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


(Last week we were obliged to omit Mrs Tupper’s 
weekly letter but we feel sure you will agree that & 
is worth a week's waiting for. Next week Mrs 
pm will tell you how and why Ceylon won her 
beart. 


The Philippines and Filipinos 

EN ROUTE TO BORNEO, MARCH 24, 1910. 

Dear Readcrs: In my last letter I 
promised to tell you something of the 
Filipinos and I had in mind particu- 
larly the dress of the women. This 
now seems among the impossibilities, 
but I will brave the attempt. 

Their long, narrow skirts are gen- 
erally of some bright material made 
perfectly plain. The waists are of thin, 
stiff goods, either pina or pine-apple 
eloth. The bodice is short and straight 
but the sleeves have the appearance of 
wings and are of immense size. As a 
finishing touch a three-cornered piece 
of this same stiff material is folded in 
the form of a horse collar and placed 
ever the head, resting on the shoulders 
in the most ungraceful manner. 

The men, except the lower classes, 
have adopted the conventional white 
suits of the foreigner in the tropics 
and you find yourself repeatedly ask- 
ing, “How do they keep them so 
clean ?” 

The very small children are com- 
fortably robed for the hot climate in 
a single garment, a sleeveless little 
short skirt. 

A beautiful trip up the Pasig river 
and return occupied a half day and 
was most enjoyable as it presented 
other phases of life of the natives. 


A Filipino Washing 


It was, indeed, interesting to see 
them wash their clothes and it was a 
surprise, that, going through the ap- 
parently dirty river they should come 
eut so clear and white. A place was 
selected on the bank and large stones 
placed at the water’s edge. In most 
cases the men do at least this part of 
the household work (the women being 
the better business managers). They 
wade into the water and taking a gar- 
ment in their hand beat it upon the 
stone. This is repeated until it seems 
perfectly clean. The drying in the 
tropical sun must have much to do 
with their whiteness. 

The lives of many of the Filipinos 
are -spent upon the river from the 
cradie to the grave. The broad, low 
flat boats are poled by the men, some- 
times aided by the women. The peo- 
ple are very fond of bathing and at 
any time one max see groups of men, 
women and children along the banks 
enjoying their swim and as much at 
home as a duck would _be. I have 
s¢en them remain under water for an 
incredibly long time. 

An attractive feature on this river 
trip is the large herds of sleek water 
buffalo. These are used as beasts of 
burden and to cultivate the soil. Like 
the natives they love the water and 
will stand contentedly in it up to their 
heads for hours. In fact, if denied the 
water they become mad and are ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Exclamations of delight were re- 
peatedly heard as gorgeously colored 
species of the feathered family flew 


The Pasig river is spanned by sev- 
eral bridges of which the Bridge of 
Spain is the oldest, having been built 
in the 17th century, and so well con- 
structed that it has withstood the ty- 
phoons and flocds successfully. In 
1863 an earthquake destroyed _twe 
spans but after 12 years it was re- 
paired and with its soft gray color and 
peculiarly shaped piers is still an or- 
nement to the city. 

The San Juan bridge was the scene 
of the first shot of the Philippine in- 
serrection and on that acceunt is of 
historical interest to all Americans. 

The Santa Cruz bridge was erected 
by American engineers and has greatly 
relieved the congestion of traffic of the 
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A National Hyman 
BY JOHN E. DOLSEN 
God of the nations, depart from us 
never; 
Guide us aright; let thy blessings 
abound. 
Oh, may our ilove of the Union be ever 


Pure as the stars on her banner’s blue 
ground! 


Escolta, the main business thorough- 
la. 


fare of 
Interesting Sights 

Among the old and interesting sights 
is the city wall which at places is so 
very broad that it was used to incar- 
cerate prisoners of war. 

The carvings in the old Church of 
oe are of the highest merit 
and artistic design. 

A pleasing entertainment had been _ Long or & the Angel of Peace hover 
arranged for the Cleveland visitors by read standard 
a committee of citizens in which five ithe a - of content Be 
thousand school children took part. But when the war-cloud looms crimson 
Our enthusiasm knew no bounds when ore us 
their beautiful voices pealed forth in Lead us in battle for Right with the 
the words of the Star Spangled Ban- world. 
ner. 

While there is an underohrreat of ngs © - the sun in the heavens above 
unrest throughout the islands, the edu- sine. ‘the great lights of Columbia's 
cation and patriotism instilled in the ast; 
impressionable minds in the public Send even greater, to lead us and love 
schools will effect a change in the near Pat 
future. However it would be wise for ss A builders of work that 
the United States to remember that 
the Filipinos are a people with a 
strong patriotic feeling as their display 
of the picture of their beloved leader 
Rizal everywhere in the home and in 
public places proves. Mothers of heroes, the hope of the 

If in due time a voice in public af- — at 
fairs is given them it would be —_= 
Meanwhile let not American. gr Ow Bird s No 
override justice in the matter of tar- What We e to 1 
iff. BY MARGAKET W. LEIGHTON 


The Methodist church, especially 
among the Protestants, is well estab- 
lished. Besides their regular churches, 
they have a Deaconesses’ home and a 
hospital which is doing a work among 
the people of incalculable good. 

Here we found poor, emaciated little 
babes, as well as their wretched dis- 
eased mothers who had not the slight- 
est idea of the laws of health until 
they had been brought to this saniiary 
well-regulated institution. 

I cannot close this letter without a 
word on a theme that has deeply in- 
terested me since coming here. While 


on ages shall pass into story, 
ations may sink in the night of dis- 


grace; 
Still let our country live on in her glory. 








Not many years ago if the farmer 
saw a bird of any species either pull- 
ing a newly-sprouted blade of wheat 
or corn, or hovering about his prem- 
ises, his first thought was to kill it, 
as he considered all birds his arch 
enemies. Today he is just beginning 
to realize his mistake, to understand 
that the birds are his friends, that 
they do more to help him than could 
an army of hired men. 

Mr Dutcher, president of our na- 
tional association of Audubon socie- 
ties, a man who probably knows more 
drinking was common with our sol- , tt 
diers since the occupation of tbe t gre Sg any Beare a3 the 
Americans, not until recently had the CoU®try, tells us t the Unit ates 

. is losing .000 annually on crops 
habit spread seriously among the na- tr ¢ This would not 
tives. Now, it not only has reached rage age ¥ rae _— Pete Saco ro ew 
the men but dancehouses are spring- Ph my oe oe to Be 
ing up everywhere which are ruining ved. 
the girls and debauching the people. stro 
If our government governs, should it FL. —— ~y yo mess eae = 
not protect them against the ravages world were to ome less, in 
of this American fiend? These people ™!"¢ years’ time man could no longer 
are susceptible to good influences and eee it. — cacy ta hing’ a 
are eager to learn but are yet weak statement at giance, but when 
and easily led into evil as little chil- we come to refiect upon the matter 
dren. I earnestly pray that American we find that it is doubtless a true one. 
beer-as British opium upon the Chi- Insects and slugs would multiply so 
nese, shall not be forced upon this ‘#8. notwithstanding all the sprays 
helptess people. Trusting in your co- and poisons that could be manufac- 
operative sympathy in this matter, I tured to annihilate them, that they 


oan would destrox-the orchards, forests 

. and crops. The land would become 
Your sister ee D tee one vast desert. 

wpPper. Birds which are killed for food are 





restocked by natural process, but the 
countless numbers destroyed for their 
plumage, or in wanton sport, will 
probably never be replaced, or at least 
not for very many years. Birds are 
fast livers. In order to keep up their 
boundiess energy and activity they 
must eat often and much, how much 
it is difficult for us to realize. Prof 
Treadwell had a young robin which he 
fed on earthworms, giving it as many 
as thirty in a day. The little bird daily 
lost weight until he provided it with 
seventy worms in the twelve hours, 
when it began to gain, and continued 
to thrive so tong as it consumed forty 
per cent more than its own weight 


Grandpa’s Shrewdness 
BY RUTH RAYMOND 


Grandpa says most every day. 
“‘aLet the children have their "play. 


And he says; “Tal 
Mischief lurks where boys are still.” 


“Never'll find.a noisy lad 

*Mong the boys ote iry bad; 
Never'll find an evil Ps 

Where they romp and dance and whirl; 
Action is what youngs need— 


Makes y 

Makes us old folks he’ll say, daily. 

“Just to watch the chil play.” We see from this example what an 
~ immense quantity of food must be 





supplied to nestlings by their parents. 
Their growth is so rapid, so intense 
the vital fire within The little bodies 
that this food must be of a highly nu- 
tritious character. It consists, as we 
know from observation, very largely 
of soft-bodied insects. 

Beside being great insect destroy- 
ers birds are largely instrumental in 
keeping down noxious weeds, seeds 
forming a goodly portion of their diet 
-at certain seasons. 
won the grass: > 
The man who has to eat what he 
can get never has to think of dieting. 
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A Spider’s New Suit 


BY M. BE. BAKER 


HO has not seen some large 
spider, such as frequent 
the roofs of piazzas, under- 
neath, In an attitude similar to the 
one in the accompanying illustration, 
and supposed that the diaphanous 
shell in the spider’s clutches was 
what remained of a former tenant of 
the web? It is, however, in reality 
the spider’s own skin, which he is in 
the act of shedding, a ghost of him- 
self, limb for limb before him. 
When I first saw this one he had 
all his second-hand feet clewed up 
to the window frame, full length, and 
approaching each other at the tips, 
very much such an attitude as a 
spider assumes when making a cast 
with a web-line. A strong cable held 
him suspended from the spinneret:. 
His new legs and body were color- 
less, the legs themselves doubled awk- 
wardly, only a short section of each 














A Spider Changing His Suit 


being as yet withdrawn from the en- 
cumbering old skin. The old body, 
already vacated, was attached to his 
abdomen and from his hips by. two 
threads dangled a fragile shape 
that correspondded to his back— 
a lid, which he was retaining by its 
hinge, until quite free of the rejected 
box. 

His toes were tucked so securely 
into. the tops of the transparent old 
legs that his struggles to free them 
were painful to behold. After ten 
minutes, the new legs began to flush 
a delicate, lemon yellow at the joints, 
that gradually deepened to. olive 
green, more substantial though still 
dull in tone, and the whole body and 
legs grew more lifelike, while the 
empty shell either grew less so, or 
looked drier and more withered by 
contrast. All this while he was 
writhing and straining mightily, 
working first at one set of legs and 
then at another, using those already 
freed to help the others, and fre- 
quently pausing for rest. When a 
Slender leg was released, it quivered 
aimlessly at first, and then hung limp 
until a fresh effort roused it to as- 
sistance. 

At the end of twenty-five minutes 
he had but three legs out, though 
most of the others were nearly with- 
drawn, His struggles had almost ex- 
hausted him, his movements were 
often futile, and a good part of the 
time he hung motionless, except for 
a slow pulse, like a tired heart, throb- 
bing in the pent-up limbs. 

Once in a while he tugged feebly 
at one of the limbs that would not 
out, even though a part of the last 
joint only, remained in its transpar- 
ent glove. One foreleg had been 
pushed under the husk to the wrong 
side of his body, and he seemed not 
to have strength to draw it back to 
Place, His legs and body, two hours 
later, had darkened considerably, the 
new hairs were blacker and longer 
and more thickly set than those on 
the old legs, and altogether, in spits 
of looking easily crushed like a soft- 
shelled crab, he wore a somewhat 
smart, rehabilitated air. The task 
had been too much for him, however, 
and he succumbed to a judicious ap- 
plication of chloroform, with hardly 
a struggle, 
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Miss Levira’s 
Change 


By Arthur Chamberlain 


UMMER boarders?” Miss Deb- 
orah Biscomb stared across 
the breakfast-table at her 
sister, dropping an extra lump 
of sugar into her tea in her 

mY astonishment. ‘Why, Levira, 
whatever in the world put that 
into your head?” 

“Oh, of course—I was just thinking, 
Deborah,” returned Miss’ Levira, 
meekly. “I suppose its because nearly 
everyone in Campstead takes summer 
boarders, and I thought maybe—” 

“I think I see myself doing it!” re- 
torted her sister, in withering sarcasm, 
“Haven't we lived here, all our lives, 
quiet and contented, attending to our 
own “business? Didn’t I say ‘No’ to 
Penuel Skillings, as good-hearted a 
ynan as ever lived, when we were in 
the twenties, because I would not 
stand a man rampaging ’round in the 
house and coming to the table in his 
shirt-sleeves? If we’d married, I sup- 
pose he’d be sitting here now, right 
opposite. to me, a little bald, most 
likely, and gray, and maybe he’d have 
lost his specs and be worrying me to 
find ’em. My patience, Levira, we’ve 
gone all these years with nobody in 
the house but just us two, and I guess 
we'd best keep to it, if we know when 
we're well off!” 

‘Well, you know best, sister Deb- 
orah; I was just thinking, that’s all.” 

Miss Deborah’s glance was one of 
kindly tolerance. “I guess I’d better 


. step over to Melinda Hanly’s and get 


some glass-cloth,” she observed, as 
she rose from the table. “There’s 
getting to be holes in the towels, and 
if there’s anything I do despise it’s 
rags! I declare!” she murmured to 
herself as she went down the street 
in her second-best bonnet and Paisley 
shawl, “Levira’s never really settled 
down contented all these years, just 
along of Sam Means, and they were 
nothing but boy and girl when I found 
him kissing her in the arbor in the 
garden; but he went away right after 
that, and Levira’s never spoken his 
name from that day to this!” 

The shop-bell jingled as Miss Deb- 
erah opened the door, and Miss Mel- 
inda popped in from her little parlor 
in the rear like a cuckoo in a clock 
on the stroke of the hour. “Nice 
morning, isn’t it, Deborah? Seems 
real summerish,. Three yards of 
glass-cloth? My, I suppose Camp- 
stead ’ll be all filled up with summer 
boarders in no time, now. Going to 
have any? Here’s an advertisement 
in today’s Clarion for a place; you can 
take the paper along with you, and 
think it over. If I only had your ac- 
commodations, Deborah!” 

“I’ve no call to be fussing with 
summer boarders!” Miss Deborah 
spoke decidedly. ‘“Levira and I, we 
have our own ways; we don’t need the 
money and it would be just a put-out.”’ 

Miss Melinda flushed, gazing at her 
steadily. “‘Deborah, there’s something 
borne in on me to say to you,” she 
declared firmly. “I guess we'd best 
ro into the parlor.” She turned, lead- 
ing the way. 

“Well, I never!” protested Miss 
Deborah, following her in perturbed 
amazement. 

“Now, you sit right down in that 
rocker, Deborah, where you'll be good 
and comfortable.” Miss Melinda 
pointed to a _ stuffed rocking-chair; 
seating herself in a straight-back, por- 
tentously erect. ‘I’ve been calculat- 
ing for quite a spell to speak with you 
about Levira.” 

“Why, land sakes, Melinda! What's 
the trouble? You don’t mean to 
say?" Miss Deborah clutched the 
rocker’s arms, glaring at Miss Mel- 
inda as if prepared to deny any state- 
ment. ‘. 

“You needn’t be scared, not a mite, 
Deborah! There ain’t nothing the 
matter with Levira that you can’t 
straighten out, if so be you will. I'm 
not saying that you ain’t fond of her, 
and as for Levira, why, if you were the 
minister and the schoolmaster and the 
rquire all rolled into one, she couldn’t 
ret more by what you say. But, my 
patience, Deborah! There ain’t no- 
body but what’s got some notions of 
their own, and even Levira has one, 
and I know it!” 

“T ean’t say,” rejoined Miss Deborah, 
primly, “that I ever thought Levira 
would go talking about herself to the 
neighbors.” 

“No more she has, far as I know!” 
retorted’ Miss Melinda, stoutly. “Do 
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you think I’ve kept store all these 
years, Deborah, and can’t see what’s 
going on in a woman’s mind, even if 
she don’t talk it right out? You’ve 
run everything your way — good 
enough way, maybe—and Levira, well, 
she could take it or leave it. She’s 
taken it, mostly; but I tell you, no 
woman can play second fiddle all her 
days, and be real happy. Levira, she 
wants a change.” 

Miss Deborah stared at Miss Mel- 
inda, her eyes blinking and her lips 
apart. “I—I guess I don’t just sense 
your meaning, Melindy. A—‘change’? 

Miss Melinda cleared her throat. 
*“Levira comes in here morning after 
morning, and it’s always: ‘Heard if 
there’s any summer boarders come 
yet, Melindy?’ Or, maybe: ‘Anybody 
near us going to take boarders this 
summer?’ Or: ‘Guess there’s going to 
be a lot of boarders this year, Melindy.’ 
Don’t I know what her mind’s running 
on? Can’t I see she’s just pining for 
something and somebody to upset that 
treadmill she’s in? Oh, I know it’s a 
highly respectable treadmill, all old 
mahogany and brass fixtures, and 
family portraits and old china, but 1 
tell you, Deborah, she’s just. wearing 
herself out by inches, trying to like 
just what you like, and do just what 
you do, and think just as you think, 
and make believe, yes, and make you 
believe, that she likes it! My patience, 
Deborah! I do believe that Levira 
bows down to you more than she does 


.to God Almighty, himself!” 


Miss Deborah arose, stern-eyed and 
rigid. “If you’ve said all you’ve got 
to say, Melinda, I guess I'll be going. 
’Tisn’t for me to discuss Levira, not 
even with you.” She stalked out of 
the little parlor, grim and forbidding. 

“Here’s your glass-cloth, Deborah,” 
remarked Miss Melinda, in a calm, 
business-like tone. Miss Deborah re- 
ceived it in silence and walked out, 
not deigning to close the door. 

Calmly, quietly, persistently, Miss 
Deborah went through the day’s round 


her way down stairs in the tense 
stillness of the night. She lighted 
the lamp and cut the advertisement 
for summer board from the news- 
paper that Miss Melinda had tucked 
into the bundle along with the glass- 
cloth. She inclosed it with her ad- 
dress and a few formal words, direct- 
in, the envelope ito X. Z., at a down- 
town New York address. It seemed 
strange to write to an unknown cor- 
respondent—scarcely respectable, in- 
deed—but she persevered, even slipping 
out quietly to the postoffice, where she 
dropped the note in the box through 
a slit in the door. “I have been 
letting Levira make an idol of me,” 
she murmured, “but I never saw it till 
now. Guess I'd better get out of the 
way and give God a chance. Sounds 
kind of profane,” she muttered, “but 
I mean it all right. If Levira wants 
summer boarders, she shall have ’em, 
so be the Lord’s willing.” 

She stepped softly within, put out 
the lamp, and tip-toed upstairs. Her 
sister stirred drowsily as Miss Deborah 
lay down beside her. 

“You ain’t asleep yeti, Deborah?” 
she queried, half awake, 

“Well, no,” returned Miss Deborah, 
considering. “Fact is—’but Levira’s 
deep breathing came to her ears, and 
Miss Deborah paused. “My!” she 
whispered in gentle self-congratula- 
tion. “I ’most told her! Guess if I 
had, we'd both ’a’ missed a night’s 
sleep! I won’t say one thing till I 
know how it’s coming out; I'll just 
wait!” With which resolve she, too, 
drifted into placid slumber. 

A day went by and another day 
waned. Miss Levira, absorbed in the 
usual round of household duties, 
caught no hint of her sister’s im- 
patience, The postman had made his 
afternoon round, but Miss Deborah, 
outwardly unheeding, sat with her 
back toward the window. The gate- 
latch clicked. Miss Levira peered 
down the garden-walk. “Why, I do 
declare, Deborah, if we ain’t going to 
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“DEBORAH, SHE’S JUST WEARING HERSELF OUT BY INCHES” 


of household duties, while a _ battle 
raged within her that would have sur- 
prised even those who knew and loved 
her best. Ever since her ninth year, 
when her baby sister appeared in the 
family circle, Miss Deborah’s constant 
prayer had been: “Lord, make me the 
guide and comfort of my sister, to lead 
her in all Thy ways,” a prayer that 
she had repeated, in all sincerity, for 
more than forty years. Had she not 
loved Levira? Had she not shielded 
her even from the little contacts with 
the world that had ruffled her own 
calm? If Levira had but spoken out, 
herself! That would have been hard, 
but not so hard as to hear it from a 
neighbor. All day she toiled on, as if 
in a blinding mist; her scheme of 
things had gone to pieces; she could 
grasp nothing; all was chaotic, void. 

When night came the familiar words 
mocked her as she repeated them. 
She crept into bed, where Levira was 
already half asleep, and lay there, 
struggling to grasp the incomprehen- 
sible—that she was not all that her 
sister craved for interest, for com- 
panionship. “Dear Lord,” she whis- 
pered finally, “haven’t I tried to be 
everything to Levira?’” She paused, 
for Miss Melinda’s words came to her, 
warning, accusing—‘“more than God 
Almighty himself.” 

Miss Deborah gave a little gasp. 
She arose, dressed quietly, and made 


have visitors!’ she cried delightedly. 
“I don’t know who they be, but they’re 
coming right up to the front door.” 
“T'll go.” Miss Deborah stepped 
quickly into the entry and began tug- 
ging at the great bolt on the door, that 
was never opened except to admit for- 
mal company. As the door swung 
back, a young man appeared on the 
door-step, while a girl pressed close 
to his side with that pretty air of 
proprietorship common to all brides. 
Tre young fellow raised his hat: 
“You know me only as X. Z, 
madam,” he remarked pleasantly. ““My 
name is Kenton and this is my wife.” 
“Pleased to see you both, I’m sure! 
Walk in,” returned Miss Deborah with 
stately politeness, ushering them into 
the sitting-room where Miss Levira 
sat, meekly expectant. 
“You see,” put in Mrs Kenton, with 
a little blush, ‘“‘we were married only 
yesterday, and when Phil got your 
note, he said we’d just make a bolt of 
it. So we put up at Depford last night, 
and came right along today. We left 
our baggage at the station and walked 
up. You can send for it, can’t you?” 
Miss Deborah’s mouth opened and 
shut, while she sought vainly for 
words. These two young people were 
under her roof, by permission if not by 
invitation, they were her guests, yet 
—a sense of invasion lay heavily upon 
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her. But. Miss Levira started eagerly 
from her chair. 

“Oh, Deborah!” she cried, de- 
lightedly. “How good you are to me! 
How good you always are! You've 
been keeping it for a surprise, I know; 
these are our summer boarders!" 

The days slipped by, days such as 
neither sister had ever known nor 
dreamed. The parlor stood open daily, 
fresh flowers adorned the mantel, the 
piano quivered with merry music until 
the unheard of hour of ten p.m. Miss 
Levira’s cheeks bloomed like belated 
roses, she hummed as she went about 
her work; while even Miss Deborah's 
austerity took on a gentler tone. 

“My patience!”’ she confided to 
Miss Melinda, “I didn’t know I was 
living so like a bumble-bee in a pint 
pot! Seems to me I never met a 
nicer girl than Janet Kenton; hasn’t 
had much mothering, either, for her 
husband was saying only the other day 
that her pa has been a widower ever 
since she was a little mite of a girl 
As for Levira, why, she’s looking all of 
ten years younger, and I caught her 
the other day with a flower in her hair. 
‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ 
Melindy; though you certainly did up- 
set me!” : 

“Well, it hasn’t hurt you any, has 
it?” retorted Miss Melinda. “Folks 
that are standing on their heads need 
to be upset!” 

That afternoon Mr Kenton came out 
on the piazza where the two sisters 
and his wife were sitting, wearing @ 
somewhat worried air. “I’ve just had 
a letter from your father, Janet,” he 
remarked to his wife. ‘“ ‘Coming te 
see you tomorrow’—that’s today—'‘im- 
portant business; hope you can take 
hold at once.’ ” 

“Does that mean,” inquired. Miss 
Deborah, with a little quaver, “that 
you'll have to leave?” 

“It looks like it,” replied Kenton, 
with a shake of his head. 

“And go back to the city right in the 
middle of July!”” wailed Mrs Kenton, 
disconsolately. ‘What is papa think- 
ing about?” 

Miss Levira sat silent, laboriously 
plaiting the edge of her dress-apron. 

“Well, your father ought to be along 
pretty soon, if he’s coming at all to- 
day,” remarked Kenton, practically. 

Miss Deborah stood up with a little 
sag of head and shoulders. “Guess 
I'd better beat up some popovers for 
supper,” she murmured, making off 
for the kitchen. 

“T shall just tell papa that we can't 
leave!” assertxd Mrs Kenton, tersely. 

Miss Levira arose, glancing from one 
to the other. “I guess, maybe, I can 
find scme late roses for the table,” she 
faltered, starting down the garden- 
walk. 

As Miss Levira reached a little arbor 
in a tangled corner of the garden, a 
sound of subdued crying came to her 
ears. She brushed away the vines, 
peering in, and the sight of her sister, 
crou hed down with her face in her 
hands, struck’ her motionless. “For 
pity’s sake, Deborah!’ she gasped, 
“where’s the popovers?” 

Miss Deborah’s head rose slowly. 
“Popovers!” ,°.e breathed in tragic 
scorn. “I went into the kitchen,” she 
continued hurriedly, “but, my, seems 
if I didn’t know what I was about 
First thing I knew, I was beating vp 
the dry flour and trying to sift the 
eggs into it. So I just quit.” 

*“‘Maybe,” suggested Miss Levira, in 
the tone of one offering a very poor 
makeshift, ‘“‘we might find somebody 
else to come for the rest of the sum- 
mer?” 

“Maybe we might!’ retorted Miss 
Deborah, grimly. “You talk as if 
folks were just like so many peas in a 
pod, all alike. But we can try it, if 
you say so,” she added, not unkindly. 

“I guess I don’t want to,” returned 
Miss Levira, dejectedly, ‘“‘Perhaps we 
can kind of keep the parlor open, and 
have flowers around,'‘and play on the 
piano; then there’s the Sunday school 
picnic—” 

“Well, we can try,” assented Miss 
Deborah, in a somewhat steadier voice. 
“Seeing’s we've managed to get along 
up till this summer with just us two, I 
guess—’’She stopped abruptly, listening 
to sounds of gay laughter and the 
scampering of flying feet. “My pity 
and grief, Levira! I do believe they 
don’t care a bit, after all! Sounds like 
they were glad they’re going!” She 
gave a short, dry sob, staring straight 
before her with tearless and uncom- 
prehending eyes. 

The patter of feet on the garden- 
walk came nearer; a plump, white 
little hand brushed aside the vines, 
and Mrs Kenton’s face peered in. “Oh 
here you are!” she cried gaily. “Come 
out and see pore! His business isn’t 

[To Page 67.] 
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Canning Garden Vegetables 








It is mot necessary to buy an ex- 
pensive or specially made vessel in 
which te can fruits and vegetables 
simply for home use. Manufacturers 
of “home-canning outfits’ have got- 
ten out seme wery vy wuten- 
sils amd they are a great help, but 
any t-bottem wessel, such as a 
wash boiler or preserving kettle, that 
is deep enough to permit of deing 
covered after the jars or cans are 
placed inside, will serve the purpose. 
With whatever sort of vessel used, it 
is necessary to have what is known 
as a false bottom on which to set the 
jars while cooking. Wire netting 
made of medium-size galvanized wire 
or narrow strips of wood, may be 
used for this purpose. ff glass jars 
are set flat qn the bottom of the ves- 
sel in which they are to be cooked 
they are apt to break during the 
heating. .The vessel should also be 
equipped with a tight cover, prefer- 
ably tin, te be kept in place while the 
cooking is being done. This cover 
retains a larse part of the steam to 
aid in the cooking process. 


Green Peas 
Select young, tender well-grown 
peas. Shell from pods ana, if can- 


ning for market, Screen or sort into 
different sizes before packing. For 
home use this is not necessary. Put 
hulled peas in a clean sack or wire 
basket, and place im boiling water for 
five eimutes. This shrinks the pene 
turns the old and tough ones 
yellow, theneby making them ersy te 
pick eut. Pack firmly. Fill jars to 
within ‘half or three-quarters of an 
inch of the top, aéd one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt and fii jars entirely 
full with slightly warm, fresh water. 
Use mew rubbers, put tops im position 
ana glace in cooking vessel. Fill wes- 
sel with coki wate- to a Gepth that 
will brimg the water up an imch or 
two on the outside of jars, cover, 
place on stove and bring to boiling 
point. Boil fifteen minutes, seal 
tight and continwe boiling forty-five 
minutes. At the umé of this time re- 
move jars and set aside for hours. 
On secomé day, place jars in vessel 
as directed om first day, and boil one 
hour. Remove, set aside fer 24 hours, 
and cesk om third day as directed for 
second Gay. 


Delicious Beets 
Young, tender, blood-red varieties 
are best. Boil in an open vessel wntil 


peeling comes off easily. Peel, sine, 
quarter or can whole, as desired 
Pack firmly. Fill jars full and aéd 
fresh cola water until jers are en- 
tirely full. - if a mild pickle is de- 
sired, take vqual parts of water and 
vinegar, sweeten to taste, and fi] jars 
with this mixtuve_imstead of water. 
Use new rubbers, put tops in position 
and place jars in cooking vessel. FW 
vessel with cold water to a depth 
that bring the water up an inch or 
two on the outside of jars, cover, 
place on stowe and heat to boiling 
point. Boil ten minutes, seal tight 
and continue boiling 40 minutes. Re- 
move jars, set them aside for 24 
hours. @n second day, place jars in 
cooking vessel as directed on. drst 
day, and boil 50 minutes. Again re- 
move jars, set aside for 24 hours, and 
on thind day cook as directed for sec- 
ond day. 
Lima Beans 

Carefully hull, removing all discoel- 
cred, broken and over-ripe ‘beams. 
Can as ‘seem as possible after shelling, 
as these beans lose their flavor very 
quickly after being shelled. Pack 
firmly, Fill jars to within half an 
inch from the top, ad& % ‘teaspoon 
Salt amd ffl entirely full with fresh. 
cold water. Put on new rubbers, set 
tops in position, and place in 
Vessel. FY essel with cold water to 
2 depth that will bring the water up 
2 or 3 inches on the outside of jars, 
cover, place on stove and heat ‘to 
boiling point. Boil 15 aninutes, seal 
tight and continue boiling 45 min- 
utes. Boil om second and third days 
as directed for peas. 

Snap or Wax Beans 

Select freshly gathered poiis abeut 
thre 7rown. Te- 
move all amd break or cut in 
Pieces about 1 inch long. Put In a 
clean suck or wite 
five minutes. Drain out end, after 
cooling a little, pack Grmiy. Fill jar 
most fell, aff enme-fourth devel tea- 


being gathered, for the ameunt of 
Sugar in the sweet varieties dimin- 
ishes very rapidly after the ear has 
been frem the stalk. 

and clean off as much silk as possible. 
Cut the grains off with a sharp knife, 
beimg careful met te cut top close te 


within half an =inch of 
tep, a@G omed@ourth level teaspoon 
salt and fill entirely full with fresh, 
cold water. Cook on each of three 
days as directed for peas. 


Mocumeedés: Cindinn 


Vanilla Caramels 

Put in a sawcepan 2% pounds of 
suger and i gt of sweet cream, and 
flavor quite strengly with vanilla; 
when it reaches the boiling point add 
a saltspoon of cream of tartar; cook 
to a soft ball, stirring all the time, 
then pour owt on a damp slab just 
wipe’ off with celd water. When the 
mass is cold work & to a smooth 
cream, then rel out im a Sheet % 
inch thick om buttered paper; mark 
in bars or squares, or with a caramel 
marker if you have one, and iet it 
lie for am hear on the slab, when it 
will be rean@y for use. 

Walnat Oreams 

Mix the white of 1 egg with an 
equal amount of water and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Beat until thoroughly mixed, 
and then stir In as much conferction- 
ers’ sugar, sifted, as required to make 
it stiff enough te mold. Break off a 
piere as lamge as a small marble and 
rol wntil smooth; then place jhe 
halved walnut meats om either side, 
press Slightly together. One egg will 
require about 1% Ibs sugar. It makes 
the 





a very pretty efact to color 
cream, or 2 part ef it, with vegetable 
coloring. 


Pineapple Cream 

Put into a saucepan 1 cup of sugar, 
a third of a cup of water, a saltapoon 
of cream of tartar, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, place upon 
the stowe with a moderate, steady 
heat, and tet the mixture boil 15 min- 
utes; do mot stir while . but 
cream ft thoroughiy when taken 
from the fire, and davor with extract 
of pineapple; roll into a fhin sheet, 
or pull into flat, thin sticks. 

Net Caramels 

Two cups molasses, 2 cups brown 
suger, 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon gly- 
ceria, 1 cup grated chocolate, a 
piece ef butter, the size of an egg, 1 
cup chepped walnuts. 

Boil rapidly fer 30 minutes the 
first four of these ingredients. Add 
the chocolate amd butter, and boil for 
20 minutes longer. Test by dropping 
a littie into very cold water, 
yeur judgment te d@getermime the de- 
sirable degree ef hardness. It will 
be of the same hardness when cold 
as when dropped into the water, 
When done, add the nuts, and pour 
into a buttered tin. When nearly cold 
mark into squares. 

Old-Time Butter-Scotch 

To 8 cups of brown sugar aid & 
cup of water, a tablespoon butter, a 
scant saltspoon soda, and a table- 
spoon vanilla extract. Let it boil 
unt it will harden when dropped 
from the spoon into a glass of water, 
then peur in thin sheets inte pbut- 
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Miss Levira's Change 


(from Page 66.] i 

in New York, it’s right here?” 
“You're not goimg’” gasped Miss 
Deborah. 
“Not unless you send us away? 
Papa's been buying up real estate all 
around here—that's the “business.” | 
And he wants Phil to see to it, so— 
well, I don't Know as we'll ever go back ; 
to the city; that is, te stay. Here they | 
are, daddy?” she cried, as a man's | 
figure loomed up near at hand, It 
@rew nearer. | 
“I @ont know as you two will re- 
member me,”’ began a heavy masculine 
voice, “bet maybe Miss Levira hasn't 
forgetten me, even if I om a wiiower 


with a r, imatend of a 
lanky young cub in his teens."’ 
‘Samuel!” breathed Miss Levirae, 


gently, while the reses bloomed again | 
in her cheeks, and her eyes shone 
like the earliest stars in a tranquil sky. 

‘Just so—Sam Means. Maybe I 

wouldn't have theught of going inte 
real estate hereabouts, if Janet hadn’t 
written me that you were living here 
stil. As ‘tia, I've bought quite a piece | 
for the young folks, and maybe I'll 
settle own and give ‘em some tips 
how to develop it, but that depends— 
Fact is—”" he hesitated. “I want to 
talk things over a bit with you, Levira; 
it wen"t be all busimess, I guess; but I 
mean business” 
“You come Tight aleng into the 
kitchen with me, Janet!” Miss Deb- 
orah remarked briskly. “I'll show you 
how te make popovers that'll melt in 
your mouth!” 

“But—iI dont understand!" ex- 
claimed Mrs Kenton, moving away 
with Miss Deborah im a sort of daze. 

“J do, and that’s enough!” returned 
Miss Deborah, crisply. 

“Hallo, Janet, what's become of 
your father’” inquired Kenton, meet- 


“He's in the arbor, talking business 
with Levira. You come along with me, 
Mr Kentem, and get me some kin- 
dlings; we'll want a good brisk fire for 
these popovers, you know, Janet!” 

Mas Kenton @rew close to her hus- 
band. “Phil,” she murmured, “what 
does 1 this mean’ Do you suppo 
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are made of first quality, 
wt yeoman iat Fm 
and are distinguished by 
artistic designs, and abso- 
lutely fast and beantiful 
coloring. Since 1842three 
generations of well-dress- 
ed women have used these 
celebrated goods. 











that this Tittle excitement has been too 
much for dear Miss Deborah? She. 
acts as if she were a -itthe—delirious.”’ 

Miss Deborah caught the last word, 
and, wheeling about, confronted them. | 
“IT guess if Tve kept my wits all these) 
years, I ain't going to lose ‘em nowt” 
she : ly. “I ain't one | 
of the mm kind, but I can see, 
ain't really outgrewn these old court- 
ing times.” 

“Oh, Miss Deborah!” cried Mrs. 
Kenton, taughing yet serfows. “Is it 





possi ble—?” 

Miss Deborah's giance darted beyond 
Janet te where Miss Levira and Mr 
Means, their brief “business’ interview 
concluded, were hurrying up the gar- 
den-walk frem the arbor. “Turn 
around, Janet.” Miss Deborah whis- 
pered, almost 
Kenton, turning, caught an approving | 


tenderly; and Mrs} and 





to learn a trade that will make him independent 
ami give him a good position socially. 
a satisfied customer. We are fitting 
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smile om her father’s face as her arms | Dean, Waltham Horological School, Waltham, Macs. 





weat tightly about Miss Levira'’s neck. 





Is This Sa, Girls? 

Dear Host: 
thing possible for a girl te do out of 
doers and im the house. I have two 
horses. I am 58 and have never worn | 
a Tat because I have more hair than I | 
nee. If, however, I needed a rat, I 
would wear ft. We have a year-old | 
cok thet I wanted to break this win- 
ter but the reaés have been too full | 


wish they would give me some point- 
ers, as I am am —{Miss E. 
0. 8., N Y¥ 
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The Power of Ideals 
T am a delighted reader 
of Table Talk an@ thawe been greatly 
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